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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


OR, 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


Cuaprer XVIIL.—Continued. 


“{ used sometimes to hear my mother rea- 
soping eases with him—endeavoring to excite 
bis sympathies. He would listen to the most 
pathetic appeals with the most discouraging 
politeness and equanimity. ‘It all resolves 
itself into this’ he would say: ‘must I part 
with Stubbs, or keep him? Stubbs is the 
soul of punctuality, honesty, and efficiency—a 
thorough business hand, and as humane as the 
general run. We can’t have perfection ; and 
if I keep him, I must sustain his administra- 
tion as a whole, even if there are now and then 
things that are exceptionable. All government 
includes some necessary hardness. General 
rules will bear hard on particular cases.’ This 
last maxim, my father seemed to consider a 
settler in most alleged cases of cruelty. After 
he had said that, he commonly drew up his 
feet on the sofa, like a man that has disposed 
of a business, and betook himself to a nap, or 
the newspaper, as the case might be. 

“The fact is, my father showed the exact 

sort of talent for a statesman. He could have 
divided Poland as easy as an orange, or trod 
on Ireland as quietly and systematically as any 
man living. At last my mother gave up in 
despair. It never will be known, till the last 
accounts, what noble and sensitive natures like 
hers have felt—cast utterly helpless into what 
seems to them an abyss of injustice and cruel- 
ty, and which seems so to nobody about them. 
[t has been an age of long sorrow of such na- 
tures, in such a hell-begotten sort of world as 
ours. What remained for her, but to train 
her children-in her own views and sentiments. 
Well, after all you say about training, children 
will grow up substantially what they are by 
nature, and only that. From the cradle, Alfred 
was an aristocrat; and as he grew up, instine- 
tively, all his sympathies and all his reason- 
ings were in that line, and all mother’s exhort- 
ations went to the winds. As to me, they sunk 
deep into me. She never contradicted, in form, 
anything that my father said, or seemed directly 
to differ from him; but she impressed, burnt 
into my very soul, with all the force of her 
deep, earnest nature, an idea of the dignity 
and worth of the meanest human soul. I have 
looked in her face with solemn awe, when she 
would point up to the stars in the evening, and 
say to me, ‘See there, Auguste! the poorest, 
meanest, soul on our place will be living when 
all these stars are gone forever—will live as 
long as God lives!” 

“She had some fine old paintings; one in par- 
ticular, of Jesus healing a blind man. They were 
very fine, and used to impress me strongly. ‘See 
there, Auguste,’ she would say. ‘the blind man 
was a beggar, poor and loathsome ; therefore he 
would not heal him afar off’ He called him to 
him, and put his hands on him! Remember 
this, my boy” If I had lived to grow up under 
her care, she might have stimulated me to I 
know not what of enthusiasm. I might have 
heen a saint, reformer, martyr—but alas! alas! 
I went from her when I was only thirteen, and 
I never saw her again!” 

St. Clare rested his head on his hands, and 
did not speak for some minutes. After a while 
he looked up, and went on. 

“What poor mean trash this whole business 
of human virtue is! A mere matter for the 
most part of latitude and longitude, and geo- 
graphical position, acting with natural temper- 
ament! The greater part is nothing but an ac- 
cident! Your father, for example, settles in 
Vermont, in a town where all are in fact free 
and equal; becomes a regular church member 
and deacon, and in due time joins an Abolition 
society, and thinks us all little better than hea- 
thens. Yet he is, for all the world, in constitu- 
tion and habit, a duplicate of my father. I can 
see it looking out in fifty different ways, just that 
same strong, overbearing, dominant spirit. You 
know very well how impossible it is to persuade 
some of the folks in your village that Squire 
Sinclair does not feel above them. The fact is, 
though he has fallen on democratic times, and 
embraced a democratic theory, he is to the heart 
an aristocrat, as much as my father, who ruled 
over five or six hundred slaves.” 

Miss Ophelia felt rather disposed to cavil at 
this picture, and was laying down her knitting 
to begin, but St. Clare stopped her. 

“ Now, I know every word you are going to 
say. I do not say they were alike, in fact. One 
fell into a condition where everything acted 
against the natural tendency, and the other 
where everything acted for it; and so one 
turned out a pretty wilful, stout, overbearing 
old democrat, and the other a wilful, stout, old 
despot. If both had owned plantations in 
Louisiana, they would have been as like as two 
old bullets cast in the same mould.” 

“What an undutiful boy you are!” said 
Miss Ophelia, 

“I don’t mean them any disrespect,” said St. 
Clare. “You know reverence’ is not my forte. 
But to go back to my history. 

“When father died, he left the whole pro 
erty to us twin boys, to be divided as we should 
agree. There does not breathe on God’s earth 
& nobler-souled, more generous fellow than Al- 
fred, in all, that concerns his equals; and we 
got on admirably with this property question, 
without a single unbrotherly word or feeling. 
We undertook to work the plantation together, 
and Alfred, whose outward fife and capabilities 
had double the strength of mine, became an 
enthusiastic planter, and a wonderfully success- 
ful one. 

“ But two years? trial satisfied me that I could 
not be a partner in that matter. To have a 
great gang of seven hundred, whom I could 
not know personally, or feel any individual in- 
oe bg bought and driven, housed, fed, worked 
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defence—no, he stands high and haughty on 
that good oid respectable ground, the right of 
the strongest ; and he says, and I think quite 
sensibly, that the American planter is “only 
doing in another form what the English aris- 
tocracy and capitalists are doing by the lower 
classes; that is, I take it, appropriating them, 
boc: and bone, soul and spirit. to their use and 
convenience. He defends both—and I think, 
at least, consistently. He says that there can 
be no high civilization without enslavement of 
the masses, either nominal or real. There 
must, he says, be a lower class, given up to 
physical toil and confined to an animal nature, 
anda higher one thereby acquires leisure and 
wealth for a more expanded intelligence and 
improvement, and becomes the directing soul 
of the lower. So he reasons, because, as [ said, 
he is born an aristocrat—so I don’t believe, 
because I was born a democrat.” 
“How in the world can the two things be 
compared ?” said Miss Ophelia, “The English 
laborer is not sold, traded, parted from his 
family, whipped.” 
“He is as much at the will of his employer 
as if he were sold tohim. The slave owner can 
whip his refractory slave to death—the nae 
ist can starve him to death. As. to family se- 
curity, it ishard to say which is the worst—to 
have one’s children sold or see them starve to 
death at home.” 
“But it’s no kind of apology for slavery, to 
prove that it isn’t worse than some other bad 
thing.” 
“T didn’t give it for one—nay, I’ll say, besides, 
that ours is the more bold and palpable in- 
fringement of human rights, actually buying a 
man up like a horse—looking at his teeth, 
cracking his joints and trying his paces, and 
then paying down for him—having speculators, 
breeders, traders, and brokers in human bodies 
and souls, sets the thing before the eyes of the 
civilized world in a more tangible form, though 
the thing done be, after all, in its nature, the 
same; that is, appropriating one set of human 
beings to the use and improvement of another, 
without any regard to their own.” 
“T never thought of the matter in this light,” 
said Miss Ophelia. 
“Well, I’ve travelled in England some, and 
I’ve looked over a good many documents as to 
the state of their lower classes, and I really 
think there is no denying Alfred, when he says 
that his slaves are better off than a large class 
of the population of England. You see you 
must not infer from what I have told you that 
Alfred is what is called a hard master, for he 
isn’t. He is despotic, and unmerciful to insub- 
ordination ; he would shoot a fellow down with 
as little remorse as he would shoot a buck, if he 
opposed him. But, in general, he takes a sort 
of pride in having his slaves comfortably fed 
and accommodated. 
“When I was with him, I insisted that he 
should do something for their instruction ; and 
to please me, he did get achaplain, and used to 
have them catechised Sunday ; tho’ I believe, in 
his heart, that he thought it would do about as 
much good as to set a chaplain over his dogs 
and horses. And the fact is, that a mind stu- 
pefied and animalized by every bad influence 
from the hour of birth, spending the whole of 
every week day in unreflecting toil, cannot be 
done much with by a few hours on Sunday. 
The teachers of Sunday schools among the 
manufacturing population of England, and 
among plantation hands in our country, could 
ang testify to the same result, there and 
re. Yet some striking exceptions there are 
among us, from the fact that the negro is natu- 
rally more impressible to religious sentiment 
than the white.” 
“Well,” said Miss Ophelia, “how came you 
to give up your plantation life ? ” 
“Well, we jogged on together some time, till 
Alfred saw plainly that I was no planter. He 
thought it absurd, after he had reformed and 
altered and improved everywhere to suit my 
notions, that I still remained unsatisfied. The 
fact was, it was, after all, the tune that I 
hated—the using these men and women, the 
perpetuation of all this ignorance, brutality, and 
vice, just to make money for me! 
Besides, I was always interfering in the de- 
tails. Being myself one of the laziest of mor- 
tals, I had altogether too much fellow feeling 
for the lazy; and when poor shiftless dogs put 
stones at the bottom of their cotton baskets to 
make them weigh heavier, or filled their sacks 
with dirt, with cotton at the top, it seemed so 
exactly like what I should do if I were they, I 
couldn’t and wouldn’t have them flogged for it. 
Well, of course there was an end of plantation 
discipline, and Alf and I came to about the 
same point that I and my respected father did 
years before. So he told me that I was a 
womanish sentimentalist, and would never do for 
business life, and advised me to take the bank 
stock and the New Orleans family mansion, and 
go to writing poetry, and let him manage the 
plantation. So we parted, and I came here.” 
“But why didn’t you free your slaves ?” 
“Well, I wasn’t up to that. To hold them 
as tools for money making, I could not—have 
them to help spend money, you know didn’t 
look quite so ugly to me. Some of them were 
old house servants, to whom I was much at- 
tached—and the younger ones were children to 
the old. All were well satisfied to be as they 
were.” He paused, and walked reflectively up 
and down the room! 
“There was,” said St. Clare, “a time in my 
life when [ had plans and hopes of doing some- 
thing in this world, more than to float and drift. 
I had vague, indistinct yearnings to be a sort of 
emancipator—to free my native land from this 
spot and stain. All young men have had such 
fever fits, I suppose, some time—but then” 
“Why didn’t you?” said Miss Ophelia— 
“you ought not to put your hand to the plough, 
and look back.” ’ 
“Oh, well, things didn’t go with me as I ex- 
pected, and I got the despair of living that Sol- 
omon did. I suppose it was a necessary inci- 
dent to wisdom in us both—but somehow or 
other, instead of being actor and regenerator in 
society, I became a piece of drift wood, and 
have been floating and eddying about ever 
since. Alfred scolds me every time we meet, 
and he has the better of me I grant—for he 
really does something—his life is a logical re- 
sult of his opinions, and mine is a contemptible 
non sequitur. 
“ My dear cousin, can you be satisfied with 
such a way of spending your probation ?” 
“Satisfied! Was ‘I not just telling you I 
despised it? But, then, to come back to this 
int, we were on this liberation business. I 
don’t think my feelings about slavery are pe- 
culiar, I find many men who, in their hearts, 
think of it just as Ido. The land groans under 
it; and bad as it is for the slave, it is worse, if 
anything, for the master. It takes no spectacles 
to see that a great class of vicious, improvident, 
degraded people among us are an evil to us as 
well as to themselves. The capitalist and aris- 
tocrat of England cannot feel that as we do, 
because they do not mingle with the class they 
degrade as we do. They are in our houses; 
they are the associates of our children, and they 
form their minds faster than we can, for they 
are a race that children always will cling to 
and assimilate with. If Eva, now, was not 
more angel than ordinary, she would be ruined. 
We might as well allow the small-pox to run 
among them, and think our children would not 
take it, as to let them be uninstructed and 
vicious. and think our children will’ not be af- 
fected by that. Yet our laws Picea and ut- 
terly forbid any efficient, general educational 
system. and they do it wisely, too ; for just be- 
gin and thoroughly educate one generation, and 
the whole thing would be blown sky high. 
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foretells what she used to tell me was coming. 
But who may abide the day of His appearing?” 
“Augustine, sometimes | think you are not 
far from the kingdom,” said Miss Ophelia, lay- 
ing down her knitting, and looking anxiously at 
her cousin. 

“Thank you for your good opinion; but it’s 
up and down with me—up to heaven’s gate in 
theory, down in earth’s dust in practice. But 
there’s the tea bell—do let’s go—and don’t say, 
now, I haven’t had one downright serious talk. 
for once in my life.”’ 

At table, Marie alluded to the incident of 
Prue. “I suppose you'll think, cousin,” she 
said, “that we are all barbarians.” 

“1 think that’s a barbarous thing,” said Miss 
Ophelia, “but I don’t think you are all barba- 
rians.” 

“Well, now,” said Marie, “I know it’s im- 
possible to get along with some of these crea- 
tures. They are so bad they ought not to live. 
I don’t feel a particle of sympathy for such 
cases, If they’d only behave themselves, it 
would not happen.” 

“But, mamma,” said Eva, “the poor creature 
was unhappy; that’s what made her drink.” 

_ “Oh, fiddlestick! as if that were any excuse! 
Pm unhappy very often. I presume,” she said, 
pensively, “that I’ve had greater trials than 
ever she had. It’s just because they are so bad. 
There’s some of them that you cannot break 
in by any kind of severity. _I remember 
father had a man that was so lazy he would 
run away just to get rid of work, and lie round 
in the swamps, stealing and doing all sorts of 
horrid things. That man was caught and 
whipped time and again, and it never did him 
any good; and the last time he crawled off, 
though, he couldn’t but just go, and died in the 
swamp. There was no sort of reason for it, for 
father’s hands were always treated kindly.” 

“T broke a fellow in once,” said St. Clare, 
“that all the overseers and masters had tried 
their hands on in vain.” 

“You!” said Marie; “well, ’'d be glad to 
know when you ever did anything of the sort.” 

“Well, he was a goweifidl gigantic fellow— 
a native-born African; and he appeared to have 
the rude instinct of freedom in him to an un- 
common degree. He was a regular African 
lion. They called him Scipio. Nobody could 
do anything with him; and he was sold round 
from overseer to overseer, till at last Alfred 
bought him, because he thought he could man- 
age him. Well, one day he knocked down the 
overseer, and was fairly off into the swamps. I 
was on a visit to Alf’s plantation, for it was 
after we had dissolved partnership. Alfred was 
greatly exasperated ; but I told him that it was 
his own fault, and laid him any wager that I 
could break the man; and finally it was nage’ 
that if I caught him I should have him 
periment on. So they mustered. out a party of 
some six or seven, with guns and dogs, for the 
hunt. People, you know, can get up just as 
much enthusiasm in hunting a man as a deer, if 
it is only customary; in fact, I got a little ex- 
cited myself, though I had only put in as a sort 
of mediator in case he was caught. 

“Well, the dogs bayed and howled, and 
we rode and scampered, and finally we started 
him. He ran and bounded like a buck, and 
kept us well in the rear for some time; but at 
last he got caught in an impenetrable thicket 
of cane ; then he turned to bay, and I tell you 
he fought the dogs right gallantly ; he dashed 
them to right and left, and actually killed three 
of them with only his naked fists, when a shot 
from a gun brought him down, and he fell, 
wounded and bleeding, almost at my feet. 
The poor fellow looked up at me with manhood 
and despair both in his eye. I kept back the 
dogs and the party, as they came pressing up, 
and claimed him as my prisoner. It was a 
I could do to keep them from shooting him, in 
the flush of success ; but I persisted in my bar- 
gain, and Alfred sold him to me. Well, I took 
him in hand, and in one fortnight I had him 
tamed down as submissive and tractable as 
heart could desire.” 

“What in the world did you do to him?” 
said Marie. 

“Well, it was quite a simple process. I took 
him to my own room, had a good bed made for 
him, dressed his wonnds, and tended him my- 
self, until he got fairly on his feet again. And, 
in process of time, I had free papers made out 
for him, and told him he might go where he 
liked.” 

“And did he go?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“No. The foolish fellow tore the paper in 
two, and absolutely refused to leave me. I 
never had a braver, better fellow—trusty and 
true as steel. He embraced Christianity after- 
wards, and became as gentle as a child. He 
used to oversee my place on the lake, and did 
it capitally, too. I lost him the first cholera 
season. 
For I was sick, almost to death; and when, 
through the panic, everybody else fled, Scipio 
worked for me like a giant, and actually 
brought me back into life again. But, poor 
fellow ! he was taken right after, and there was 
no saving him. I never felt ‘anybody’s loss 
more.” 

Eva had come gradually nearer and nearer 
to her father, as he told the story—her small 
lips apart, her eyes wide and earnest with ab- 
sorbing interest. 

As he finished, she suddenly threw her arms 
round his neck, burst into tears, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Eva, dear child! what is the matter?” 
said St. Clare, as the child’s small frame trem- 
bled and shook with the violence of her feelings. 
“This child,” he added, “ought not to hear any 
of this kind of thing—she’s nervous.” 

“No, papa, I ain’t nervous,” said Eva, con- 


resolution singular in such a child. “I’m not 
nervous, but these things sink into my heart.” 

“What do you mean, Eva?” 

“T can’t tell you, papa. I think a great 
many thoughts. Perhaps some day I shall tell 

ou.” 

“Well, think away, = ame | don’t cry and 
worry your papa,” said St. Clare. “Look 
here—see what a beautiful peach I have got 
for you.” 

va took it, and smiled, though there was 


her mouth. 

“Come, look at the gold-fish,” said St. Clare, 
taking her hand and stepping on to the veran- 
dah. A few moments, and merry laughs were 
heard through the silken curtains, as Eva and 
St. Clare were pelting each other with roses, 
and chasing each other among the alleys of the 
court. 

There is danger that our humble friend Tom 
be neglected amid the adventures of the higher 
born ; but, if our readers will accompany us up 
to a little loft over the stable, they may, per- 
haps, learn a little of his affairs. It was a de- 
cent room, containing a bed, a chair, and a 
small, rough stand, where lay Tom’s Bible and 
hymn-book, and where he sits at present with 
his slate before him, intent on something that 


thought. , 
The fact was, that Tom’s home-yearnings 
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In fact, he laid down his life for me. 


trolling herself, suddenly, with a strength of 


still a nervous twitching about the corners of 


seems to cost him a great deal of anxious 


had become so strong that he had begged a 
sheet of writing paper of Eva, and, mustering 
up all his small stock of literary attainment ac- 
quired by mass’r George’s instructions, he con- 
ceived the bold idea of writing a letter ; and he 
now, on his slate, getting out his first 
‘om was in a good deal of trouble, for 
the forms of some of the letters he had forgotten 
entirely, and of what he did remember, he did 
not know exactly which to use. And while he 
and breathing very hard, in his 
ke a bird, on the 


ious discussion, each one equally earnest, and 
about equally ignorant—and, with a deal of 
consulting and advising over every word, the 
composition began, as they both felt very san- 
guine, to look quite like writing. 

“Yes, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look 
beautiful,” said Eva, gazing delightedly on it; 
“how pleased your wife’ll be, and the poor, 
little children. Oh, it’s a shame you ever had 
to go away from them. I mean to ask papa 
to let you go back sometimes.” 

“Missis said that she would send down 
money for me, as soon as they could get it to- 
gether.” said Tom. Pm spectin she will. Young 
mass’r George, he said he’d come for me; and 
he gave me this yer dollar as a sign;” and 
Tom drew from under his clothes the precious 
dollar. 

“Qh, he’ll certainly come, then!” said Eva. 
“Tm so glad.” 

“And I wanted to send a letter, you know, 
to let em know whar I was, and tell poor 
Chloe that I was well ,off—cause she felt so 
drefful, poor soul! ” 

“T say, Tom,” said St. Clare’s voice, coming 
in the door at this moment 

Tom and Eva both started. 

“What’s here?” said St. Clare, coming up 
and looking at the slate. 

“Qh, it’s Tom’s letter. I’m helping him to 
write it,” said Eva; “ isn’t it nice!” 

“T wouldn’t discourage either of you,” said 
St. Clare, “but I rather think, Tom, you’d bet- 
ter get me to write your letter for you. I'll do 
it when I come home from my ride.” 

“Tt’s very important he should write,” said 
Eva, “because his mistress is going to send 
down money to redeem him, you know, papa; 
he told me they told him so.” 

St. Clare thought, in his heart, that this was 
probably only one of those things which good- 
natured owners say to their servants, to allevi- 
ate their horror of being sold, without any in- 
tention of fulfilling the expectation thus excited. 
But he did not make any audible comment 
upon it—only ordered Tom to get the horses 
out for a ride. 

~ Tom’s letter was written in due form for him 
that evening, and safely lodged in the post of- 
fice. 

Miss Ophelia still persevered in her labors in 
the housekeeping line. It was universally 
agreed among all the household, from Dinah 
down to the youngest urchin, that Miss Ophelia 
was decidedly “curis” —a term by which a 
Southern servant implies that his or her betters 
don’t exactly suit them. 

The higher circle in the family—to wit, 
Adolph, Jane, and Rosa—agreed that she was 
no lady ; ladies never kept working about as 
she did; that she had no air at all; and they 
were surprised that she should be any relation 
of the St. Clares. Even Mariedeclared that it 
was absolutely fatiguing to see cousin Ophelia 
always so busy. And, in fact, Miss Ophelia’s 
industry was so incessant as to lay some found- 
ation for the complaint. She sewed and stitch- 
ed away from daylight till dark, with the en- 
ergy of one who is pressed on by some immedi- 
ate urgency; and then, when the light faded, 
and the work was folded away, with one turn 
out came the ever-ready knitting-work, and 
there she was again, going on as briskly as 
ever. It really was a labor to see her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 
BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky, 

But, ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground—to die! 

Yet on the rose’s humble bed 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept the waste to see— 

But none shall weep a tear for me! 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray ; 
Its.hold is frail—its date is brief— 
Restless, and soon to pass away. 
Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, . 
The winds bewail the leafless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 


My life is like the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand; 
Yet, as if grieving to efface - 
All vestige of the human_race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea— 


But none, alas! shall mourn for me. 
From Sartain’s Magazine for September. 





INDIAN CUSTOMS. 


It will be remembered that some time since 
Colonel Lea and Governor Ramsey were sent 
out West by the Government, to conclude a 
treaty with the Sioux Indians. ‘They were ac- 
companied by the editor of tke St. Paul’s Pio- 
neer, who has furnished the public with several 
highly interesting sketches, written on the treaty 
ground at Traverse Des Sioux, between 5th and 
13th of July. Some of them are scarcely less 
— and picturesque than the best sketches 
by Cooper. Here is a description of an Indian 
wedding: 
INDIAN WEDDING. 

About noon the marriage of David Barri- 
bault with Nancy Winona McClure took place 
in the marquee of the Commissioners, in the 
presence of all the party in the camp, and 
several friends of the parties to be married. 
The bridegroom is a large, handsome man, 
about thirty years old, and the bride a fresh 
young girl of fourteen, large of her age, educa- 
ted in seclusion at the Mission House, and al- 
most wholly unacquainted with the society of the 
whites. She came into the marquee trembling 
like a young fawn—blushing like the opening 
bud of a dewy piony in the glare of sunshine. 

The marriage ceremony, in the Episcopal 
form, was performed by Alexis Bailly, Esq., a 
justice of the peace in and for this county, after 
which the bridegroom produced an abundance 
of lemonade, which sparkled and foamed joy- 
ously, as if it had been champagne uncorked in 
any of the brown-front palaces of New York. 
After the wedding, all went to dine together ; 
and after dinner, toasts and speeches appropri- 
ate to the occasion flowed freely. 

Toasts were then drank to Colonel Lea, of 
the Indian Department, and Governor Ramsey, 
both of whom made brief speeches. 

After dinner there was 8 virgin feast of the 
young Dakota girls, nineteen in number, and 
fifteen young men. Before sitting down to the 
feast, consisting of tea and fried cakes, each of 
the party advanced and touched a red stone 
which was placed in their midst, this being the 
test oath of virginity. ‘ ; 

A young man jumped into the circle and 
seized one of the girls, and dragged her out 
without any ceremony. ‘This was equivalent to 
accusing her of immodesty, and having taken 
a false oath. _ It was the general belief in the 
camp, however, that the young man’s accusa- 
tion was false, and that he attempted to fasten 
this disgrace upon her in revenge of having 
given him the mitten. 

The Indians have a great fear of thunder, 
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by the writer as the “ pivot of tempests.” Rains 
and storms are frequent and terrible. The In- 
dians in the camp were very much excited on 
the subject, and finally they resolved to take 
the weather in hand. They followed the ex- 
a of white men, who, in all emergencies, 
call a meeting and make or hear speeches. The 
following admirable speech was made by Walk- 
ing Thunder, and indicates the antidote which 
he proposed for their meteorological grievances: 

SPEECH OF WALKING THUNDER. 


This high water is unusual. The Great 
Spirit does not smile. He growls at us. Some- 
thing does not suit him. Our corn fields, where 
are they? Our young men cannot hunt: The 
-powder in our rifles is wet. It will not burn. 
We kill no game—nothing. Our Great Father 
gives us a little beef and a little corn since we 


and the region of the treaty ground is described F 
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grow without sunshine, and if we have nothing 
to eat we must starve. Our horses are thin. 
We thought the 

Shasta Wasta’s M 
our fastest buffalo nag. Our dogs are lean, very | 
lean. They are too poor to bark. They howl 
a little sometimes, But very feebly. We are 
glad our Father came up here with a little corn 
and a little beef, and, it may be; a few slices of 
pork, for us to eat. -We were very hungry, and 
we are yet. The red man is always hungry. 
The white young men are fat. They look very 
sleek and, greasy. The reasonis, that the Great 
Spirit gives them more food. We do not like 
so much rain; it is more than there is any use. 
of. [Ho! ho!] Our tents are soaked with, 
water. It pains us to have our women loaded’ 
down with wet baggage when we travel. We 
cannot bear it. It may be the steamboats drove) 
this flood up the river when they came. The 
boats brought up a little corn and a little beef, 
and, it may be, a slice of pork. They are wel- 
come. [Ho! ho!] ; 
Our lodges are peaked; our Great Father’s 
tents are not peaked. The Great Spirit rains 
on both. There is too much thunder and rain 
and sharp lightning. We want more beef and 
less thunder. They say the Great Thunder 
Bird has dashed his wing upon the head of the 
Blue Earth river, and broken open a fourtain, 
out of which this freshet comes. It was whis- 
pered to me in a dream that we ought to have 
a round dance this afternoon. [Ho! ho! | 
It may save us much thunder, lightning, an 
rain. If our Great Father wants to buy our 
land, we will talk to him about it at a proper 
time. Our Great Father has several cattle left 
yet, There isno hurrah. Beef is good for the | 
red man, but cookoost (pork) is not very. If 
our Great Father’s children think so much of 
cookoost, why do they not eat itinstead of beef? 
Probably because, like whiskey, they think beef 
is not wholesome for us. [Ho! ho! ho!] We 
will attend the round dance this afternoon, and 
try to allay the storm and appease the Evil 
Spirit. The wing of the Thunder Bird must 
broken. [Ho! ho! ho!] : 





SALOMON DE CAUS IN THE PARIS 
BEDLAM. 


A very effective wood engraving of this sub- 
ject, presented to the readers of the Magazine 
this month, is from an original picture by 
Jacques Lecurieux. This painting appeared in 
the Louvre in 1845, and was the subject of 
general admiration as a work of art. During 
the exhibition it became an object of universal 
attention, for the interesting history it perpetu- 
ates of that invention or discovery which has 
since made steam so useful an agent in the 
economy of the civilized world. 

From rab memoirs of the French Court, 
we find that in 1641 an English nobleman, Ed- 
ward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, being 
in Paris, was accompanied by the celebrated 
Marion Delorme, while visiting the various 
places of curiosity and interest in that great 
metropolis. To the correspondence of that lady 
history is indebted for the only authentic ac- 
count of the interview with De Caus, from 
whom the Marquis of Worcester learned the 
theory of steam power, and afterwards pub- 
lished it, in 1663, as his own discovery, in a 
work entitled “ A Century of Inventions.” 

The following translation of a letter from 
Marion Delorme to the Marquis de Cing Mars, 
contains a very explicit account of the inter- 
view between De Caus and Worcester, and fur- 
nishes the text from which Lecurieux designed 
his picture : 

“ PEBRuARY 3, 1641. 

“My Dear D’Erriat: While you forget 
me at Narbonne, and are giving yourself up 
to the pleasures of the Court and the joy of 
meeting Monsieur the Cardinal, I, following 
your wish, do the honors of Paris to your Eng- 
lish lord, the Marquis of Worcester, and lead 
him, or rather he leads me, from one object of 
curiosity to another, choosing always the sad- 
dest and most serious, and fixing his large blue 
eyes on those he questions, as if to penetrate 
their inmost thoughts. To speak further of 
him, he is never contented with the explana- 
tions given, and never regards objects in the 
same light with those who show them to him ; 
for instance, a visit that we made together to 
the Bicetre, where he pretends to have discoy- 
ered a man of genius in a lunatic! If this ma- 
niac had not been raging mad, I verily believe 
the Marquis would have demanded his libert 
and.taken him to London, there to hear his 
follies from morning till night. As we crossed 
the lunatic quarters, and I, more dead than 
alive with fear, leaned on my companion, an 
ugly face showed itself behind great bars, and 
commenced crying in a broken voice, ‘ I am 
not mad! I have made a discovery which will 
enrich any country that will put it in opera- 
tion.’ 

“*Ah!? said he, shrugging his shoulders 
‘something very simple. and what you could 
never guess—it is the employment of the vapor 
of boiling water.’ 

“T commenced laughing. 

“<This man,’ continued he, ‘is named Salo- 
mon de Caus. He came from Normandy four 
years since, to present to the notice of the King 
a treatise on the marvellous effect that can be 
obtained by his invention ; that is, by steam to 
propel machines, drive carriages, and do, for 
aught I know, a thousand other miracles. The 
Cardinal dismissed the madman without an 


being discouraged, commenced following Mon- 
seigneur the Cardinal everywhere, until he, 
tired of finding him at his heels, and impor- 
tuned by his follies, ordered him to be shut up 
in the Bicetre, where he has now been three 

ears and a half, and where, as you have heard, 
he cries to every stranger that he is not mad, 
and that he has made a wonderful discovery. 
He has even written, to prove this, a book, which 
I have here.’ 

“ My Lord Worcester, who had been all at- 
tention, demanded the book, and, after having 
read some pages in it, said, ‘This man is not 
mad; and in my country, instead of imprison- 
ing him, they would have heaped riches and 
honor on him: lead me to him.’ 

“They did so; but he returned, sad and pen- 
sive. 

“ ¢He is now, in truth, crazy,’ said he ; ‘ mis- 
fortune and captivity have deprivec him of rea- 
son. 


est genius of the age!’ 
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own Marion DetorMe.” 


secretly married. 


masterly style. 


panion are highly characteristic 


De Caus. 


employ all the money in his tre 





came to the treaty. But we are poor, very poor. 





Our ribs may be counted like the poles of a! 
lodge frame through the skin. Corn will not 


gine the feelings, the 
genius, of an author, for 


q 
could run some, but even! 
r. Taylor’s) horse can outrun | 


audience; but Salomon de Caus, instead of 


You have made him mad ; and when you 
threw him into that cell, you shut up the great- 


“After this we left; and since that time the 
‘Marquis has continually spoken of Salomon de 


“Farewell, my beloved and faithful Henry. 
Return soon, and in the happiness you now en- 
joy, let there be still some love left for your 


The authenticity of this letter is beyond a 
doubt, and it was found among the effects of 
Henri Coffler de Ruge d’ Effiat, Marquis de Cing 
Mars, who, for suspected court intrigues, was 
beheaded at Lyons in 1642, only one year after 
the date of this interesting letter from the cele- 
brated woman to whom it was said he had been 


The artist has treated this subject in a very 
The scene is well chosen, the 
grouping admirable, and the tableaux beauti- 

lly designed. The composition is original, 
aj could not be improved. The head of De 
Caus is finely conceived, contrasting nobly with 
the various expressions of the lunatics around. 
The figures of the Marquis and his lovely com- 
of the courtly 
elegance of that luxurious age. We feel in- 
debted to M. Lecurieux for the conception of 
such a work of art, the embodiment and exe- 
cution of which have served to awaken a most 
absorbing interest in the mournful story of poor 


We may easily believe that Richelieu denied 
De. Caus an audience with the King. The wily 
Cardinal had diplomatic schemes enough to 
, without 
assisting a man whose theory, even if correct, 
would call for additional expenditures. But we 
can find no excuse for the incarceration of poor 
Salomon de Cau® It is difficult to conceive a 
more melancholy fate than his. We can ima- 
irations of a man of 
e had already pub- 





| lished, as eatly as the year 1615, a work enti- 
| tled “ Les Ravsons des Forces Mouvantes , avec 
diverses machines, tout utiles que plaisants”— 
leaving his provincial home for the great city 
of Paris, filled with the enthusiasm that had 
sustained him 
* Through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease,” 
while he had pursued those researches and ex- 
periments which finally produced the most suc- 
cessful result that ever crowned the efforts of a 
student. What disappointment he must have 
endured when the haughty Cardinal refused 
him access to the King, and laughed at that 
treatise in which were embodied the imperish- 
able ideas that had been carefally si from 
the harvest of thought in which he had spent 
the strength and vigor of his entire manhood ! 
How different from the bright promise of his 
dreams was the realization! Instead of open- 
handed co-operation, he found repulse and dis- 
respect. In place of a chamber with his sover- 
eign, and interview with the congregated sa- 
vans of the realm, he received a cell in the 
Bicetre, and the companionship of madmen ! 
And this too in Paris—Paris, that capital of a 
country which could at that time already boast 
of such names as Calvin, Servetus, Ramus, Des- 
cartes, Montaigne, Pascal, and Bossuet ! 
We need not look to France alone for in- 
stances of national neglect towards theories 
and inventions too grand and magnificent for 
the comprehension of the age. Fitch and Ful- 
ton were names 

“ That call, when brimmed our festal cup, 

A nation’s glory and her shame 

In silent sadness up.” 
True, our Government did not cast them into 
Bedlam ; but it is equally true that it did not 
encourage them. Was not the first named of 
these twins of a kindred genius allowed to drag 
out a miserable existence amid the doubts and 
contumelies of our own citizens? Have they 
not left his remains beside the waters of the 
Ohio, with no monument save the wild flowers 
above his grave, no requiem save the sound of 
her perpetual flow? Yet, even now, though 
‘unforeseen, that neglected spot has become his 
most appropriate resting-place. His prophecy 
is fulfilled. Each day, each night, at all hours, 
great argosies, that put to shame the fleet of 
Xerxes, pass and repass that shore—one con- 
tinual procession, keeping eternal music with 
stentorian voices through iron valves, and 
charming far Echo with the constant chime of 
passing bells. 
And poor imprisoned Salomon de Caus! 
Does not his memory share in the glory of 
every invention to which the power of steam 
is applied? Had he foretold one-half his mind 
foresaw—the steamers on the Indian and Egyp- 
tian seas—the rival navies, regardless of wind 
or tide, between Dover and Calais—the floating 
palaces upon our own broad lakes and rivers— 
the railway on the mountain top—the richly- 
freighted car, beside the miner, far down with- 
in earth’s mineral caves—had he foretold but 
these, then might they have called him “mad- 
man!” 
And even now, in this middle of the nine- 
teenth century, there may be in our very midst 
men who, like De Caus, meet doubt and disre- 
gard for the bright offerings they bring to the 
shrine of science. Galileo, Columbus, and De 
Caus, were each obliged to wear those chains 
which Ignorance ever forges around the limbs 
of the sleeping giant Truth, but which, on his 
awaking, are parted and cast away like shreds 
of flax. : 


ee 


THE TRUE COURSE. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Thescenes that have recently trans- 

ired under the provisions of the Fugitive Slave 

aw, in the arrest of the slave Daniel at Buffa- 
lo, and the killing of Mr. Gorsuch in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, are striking admonitions 
as to the duty of those who are opposed to this 
most infamous of all enactments. We have at 
the present time upon the statute books of the 
Federal Government a law that affords greater 
facilities for the reclaiming of human beings as 
chattels, than any other law, either statute or 
common, affords for reclaiming any other spe- 
cies of property; a law that outrages every 
sympathy and feeling of humanity, and gives an 
additional bonus to the judgment consigning 
one of God’s creatures to bondage; a law by 
which the trial may be wholly ex parte, and 
thousands of miles away from the party most 
interested—leaving nothing to be done where 
the arrest is made but to establish the identity 
of the prisoner, a ceremony that need never 
fail. Establish that, and the fiat goes forth—the 
captive is a bondsman. 
Under such circumstances, the duty of the op- 
ponents of the law becomes a question of para- 
mount importance. Resistance by physical 
force to so heinous @ law, as recommended by 
some, might be a justifiable measure were our 
Government a despotism, as the condition of 
affairs could scarcely be made worse, and might 
be very much bettered. But, happily, such is 
not the fact. With us, all power emanates from 
the people ; and it is therefore submitted that 
it is better for a season to acquiesce in the ac- 
tion of a bad law, rather than produce a state 
of anarchy and civil war by resistance thereto 
with physical force—especially, as he who 
would resist with physical force a law which he 
opposes, would hardly be a fit person to con- 
demn the like resistance to a law he might ap- 
prove. Is not, then, the true course of opposi- 
tion to the Fugitive Act a frank and candid dis- 
cussion of its provisions, and an earnest endeay- 
or, in all constitutional ways, to procure its re- 
peal? It may not be improper to add, that the 
tone of the Era in reference to the duty of citi- 
zens under the law will exert a powerful influ- 
ence, occupying, as it does geographically, a 
central position in the nation, and being the 
ablest anti-slavery paper in America. 


Respectfully yours, R. 





INTERESTING RELIC. 


Not long since, Postmaster General Hall un- 
dertook an examination of that most interest- 
ing portion of the Department under his charge, 
the dead-letter office. What musty records 
and ancient documents he discovered; what 
messages of affection or missives of fate ; what 
moneys, strange histories, or mere dry business 
notices, we wot not of; surely he saw whereof 
to construct many a thrilling story of human 
joys and woes, repeating too faithfully the old 
line, that truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 

Among these fragile memorials of the past 
was one that the Postmaster General instantly 
forwarded to its appropriate address, and which 
we have had an opportunity of seeing. It isa 
sight draft for a small sum, drawn on the 12th 
June, 1846, by an exchange and banking firm 
then in existence in this city, on a house in 
Boston, to the order of another firm in that 
place. The draft was forwarded by @ mer- 
chant still doing business in New Orleans, at 
the request of a person then resident in Arkan- 
sas. The draft and letter of advice never 
reached their destination, and might have re- 
mained in the recesses of the dead-letter office 
for years to come, had not the Postmaster Gen- 
eral fortunately undertaken the crusade we 
Phat gives a deep interest to this matter-of- 
fact and prosaic document is the subsequent 
history of the individuals whose names it con- 
tains. The person at whose request it was 
drawn is dead ; the firm that drew it, and that 
on which it was drawn, are among the things 
that were; the members of the house to whose 
order it was drawn are also dead ; and the gen- 
tleman who forwarded it, and who kindly left 
it for our inspection, is the only one of all the 
parties interested in the little document on 
whom no changes have been wrought, save 
those which time equally sprinkles on us all. 

No doubt many documents, such as that we 
have noticed, and which would often prove of 
signal importance if restored. to their owners, 
still moulder in the dead-letter office. We be- 
lieve the regulations of that office tend to the 
careful preservation of all records under its 
care, and to their return, whether called tor or 


partment, as has been proved in the jnstance 
under our notice, to make an occasional survey 
in this special office, and Postmaster General 
Hall is deserving of much credit for giving the 
example.—New Orleans Picayune. 


From.the Tuscaloosa Monitor of September 25. 
HUMORS OF ELECTIONEERING. 


We Give it up—We have in our time met 
with some good electioneerers. In this our good 
old county of Tuscaloosa we have some that are 
hard to beat. We have seen some of them 
walk into soy crowd, and in less than ten 
minutes shake hands with every man present, 
inquire affectionately into the state of his own 
health and that of each member of his family, 
and express the deepest sympathy on account 
of the “long dry spell” which was injuring his 
crop. Nor was this all; for, while the candidate 
was thus sympathizing with one of the sovereigns 
on account of his misfortune, he would, almost 
in the same breath, succeed in convincing 
another “constituent” that upon his election 
depended the question whether or not a plank 
road should he made to pass close by the said 
constituent’s door, and whether or not the value- 
less sixteenth section in that township should 
be enriched by an equalization of the school 
fund. We have often wondered how on earth 
the people are ever able to decide who to vote 
for, when all the candidates are such clever 
fellows, and all make such fine promises. 
Some years ago, before the State of Palmetto 
had determined to secede, we had occasion to 
pay a visit to the pleasant village of Corrollton. 
he weather being quite warm, we concluded 
to stop, during the heat of the day, at the 
house of an old Florida fellow-soldier whom we 
had not seen for many years. He had retired 
upon his laurels, and, having got married, had, 
we understood, been religiously fulfilling one of 
the most important of the scriptural injunctions. 
Three or four chubby flaxen-headed little 
fellows, almost'in a state of nudity, were play- 
ing about the yard. and we had not been long 
under the roof of our hospitable friend before 
he caught and dragged up before us the largest, 
and apparently the oldest, of the group. The 
little fellow came forward very reluctantly, and 
as he was tightly held by the collar of his only 
garment, his struggles caused it to cover rather 
less of his person than strict propriety required. 
As soon as the youngster was brought im, the 
father exclaimed: “Look here at this boy, 
’Squire, and see what’s curious about him.” 
The first thing, of course, which struck us 
was the curtailed state of his wardrobe, but 
this evidently was not the point to which our 
friend wished to direct our attention. The 
next peculiarity which we noticed was a very 
complete and darkly-defined circle quite visible 
around the circumference of the little fellow’s 
face. This we presumed had been caused by a 
hasty effort to wash him. the result of which 
was that the dusty particles which had been 
accumulating upon his face all day wore re- 
moved from the central part around the nose 
and eyes, and had been snugly and symmetri- 
cally arranged into the aforesaid circle. We 
no doubt looked somewhat puzzled, ard were 
about to remark that we thought the little fel- 
low had a very comical expression of counte- 
nance, when luckily we were cut short by the 
father’s remarking, “Ah, ’Squire, I see you 
don’t know anything about furnology. Why, 
it ain’t no longer thar last week that Squire 
P. (now one of the ornaments of our circuit 
bench) came along here, and he hadn’t more’n 
got into the yard before he says to me, ‘R——.’ 
says he, ‘bring that little fellow here. What’s 
hisname?* Absalom, is it? Well, it’s a good 
Ee ee name, and I might almost have guess- 
ed that was it, because his hair has growed out 
so long. R——-. have you ever had this hoy’s 
head examined ?’” “Well,” continued R 7 
“this sort a took me back, ’cause I didn’t ex- 
actly know what the Squire meant by having 
his head examined , 801 told him I believed the 
old woman ’tended to that. He laughed right 
out at this, and then told me he meant examzn- 
ed furnologically. He then took Absalom there 
in his lap, and after feelin’ round his head for 
bumps, as he called’em, he says to me, ‘R ? 
says he, ‘do a good part by this boy; he’s 
bound to make a man if you give him half a 
chance, for he’s got a head just. exactly like 
Bonaparte and General Washington.’ [’ll tell 
you what it is,” said R , addressing us very 
emphatically, “it’s my opinion that ‘Squire 
P. is about the smartest man we’ve got run- 
ning for the Legislatur, and he’ll get my vote, 
sure!” We left our old friend soon after, de- 
termining in our own mind that before we ven- 
tured to become a candidate for any office we 
would have to take somelessonsin “ furnology.” 
But, notwithstanding that Alabama in gene- 
ral, and Tuscaloosa county in particular, has 
some electioneerers that will do to brag on, still 
we think they are all thrown into the shade by 
a genius who has lately been found in Missis- 
sippi, and who can beat “Squire P. , oO 
“ Judge M——,” or “ General D——.,” or even 
the “invincible R n” himself, and give any 
of them two in the game. If any one doubts 
this, let them read the following sketch. We 
premise that Russell is the Union and Swan the 
Secession candidate for State Auditor in the 
approaching election in Mississippi : 























AN ELECTIONEERING GEM. 


One of the greatest electioneerers of the age 
is a Mr. Daniel R. Russéll, a candidate for 
Auditor in Mississippi. His mode of election- 
eering is to deal with the “sovereigns” with the 
most blunt frankness, discarding every particle 
of blarneying humbug. The following sketch 
of a late speech delivered by him must have 
puzzled his opponent to reply to: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: [ rise; but there’s 
no use of telling you that; you know I am up 
as wellasI do. I am a modest man—very— 
but I have never lost a picayune by it in my 
life. Being a scarce commodity among candi- 
dates, I thought I would mention it,.for fear if 
I didn’t you never would hear it. 

Candidates are generally considered as nu7- 
sances, but they are not; they are the politest 
men in the world, shake you by the hand, ask 
you how’s your family, what’s the prospect for 
crops, &c., and I am the politest man there is 
in the State. Davy Crockett says the politest 
man he ever saw. when he asked a man to drink, 
turned his back so that he might drink as much 
as he pleased. I beat that all hollow; I give a 
man a chance to drink twice, if he wishes, for 
I not only turn around, but shut my eyes. I am 
not only the politest man, but the best elec- 
tioneerer. You ought to see me shaking hands 
with the variations—the pump-handle and pen- 
dulum, the cross-cut and wiggle-waggle. I un- 
derstand the science perfectly, and if any of the 
county candidates wish instructions, they must 
call on me. 

Fellow-citizens, I was born—if I hadn’t been 
I wouldn’t have been a candidate; but I am 
going to tell you where; ’twas not in Missis- 
sippi, but ’twas on the right side of the negro 
line ; yet that’s no compliment, as the negroes 
are mostly born on the same side. I stand in 
the world as poor as a -—s mow, Ligh 
came honestl my poverty, for I inherited 10; 
and if I did start sad no man can say but that 
I have held my own remarkably well. 

Candidates generally tell you, if you think 
they are qualified, &¢. Now, I don’t ask your 
thoughts—I ask your votes. Why, there’s noth- 
ing to think of, except to watch and see that 
Swan’s name is not on your ticket. If so, think 
to-scratch it off, and pat mineon. I am certain 
that I am competent, for who had ought to 
know better than I do? Nobody. I will allow 
that Swan is the best Auditor in the State— 
that is, till I am elected; then perhaps it’s not 
proper for me to say anything more. Yet, as 
an honest man, I am bound to say that I believe 
it’s a grievous sin to hide anything from my 
fellow-citizens ; therefore, 1 say that it’s my pr!- 
vate opinion, publicly expressed, that I’ll make 
the best Auditor ever in the United States. _ 

’Tis not for honor I wish = be tien 
my own county I was offered an ollice 
all naan? Leiner oF * I respectfully de- ‘ 
clined. The Auditor’s office is. worth Some 
$5,000 a year, and I am in for it li aR ou- 
sand of brick. To show my goodness of heart, 
Pl make this offer to my competitor. I am 
sure of being elected, and he will lose some- 








to the proper persons, within a ified 
rae Stil ft is well for the chief of the De- 


thing by the canvass ; therefore I am willing to 
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divide equally with him, and make these two 
offers—Pll take the salary, and he may have 
the honor ; or he may have the honor, and I'll 


salary. 
“~~ = Soot honors, I have received enough 


to satisfy me for life. I went to Mexico, eat 

rk and beans, slept in the rain and mud, and 
swallowed everything except live Mexicans. If 
ordered to “ go,” I went; “charge,” I charged ; 
“ break for the chaparral,” you better believe | 
beat a quarter nag in doing my mf 

My competitor, Swan, is a bird of golden 

lumage, who has been swimming for the last 
our years in the Auditor’s pond, at $5,000 a 
year. I am for rotation. I want to rotate him 
out, and to rotate myselfin, There’s plenty of: 
room for him to swim outside of that pond ; 
therefore pop in sect votes for me; I’ll pop him 
out, and m in. 

t am ora division of labor. Swan says he has 
to work all the time, with his nose down to the 
public grindstone. Four years must have 
ground it to a pint. Poor fellow, the public 
ought not to insist on having the handle of his 
mug ground clean off. 1 have a large, full- 
and well-blown nose, red as a beet and 
tough as sole leather. I rush to the post of 
duty, _ I offer it uP as a sacrifice. I clap it‘on 
the grindstone. Fellow-citizens, grind away— 
grind til I holler enuff, and that will be some 
time first, for I’ll hang like grim death to a dead 
African. 

Time’s most out. Well, I like to forgot to 
tell you my name. It’s Daniel—for short, Dan. 
Not a handsome pees, Se my Pay were 

r le, who lived where the quality appro- 
Laci the nice names; therefore they had to 
take what was left and divide around amon 
us; but it’s as handsome as I am—R. Russell. 
Remember, every one of you, that it’s not Swan. 

I am sure to be elected; so, one and all, 
great and small, short and tall, when you come 
down to Jackson, after the election, stop at the 
Auditor’s office ; the latch-string always hangs 
out; enter without knocking; take off your 
things, and make yourself at home. 

[Dan crawfished out of the stand, bobbing 
his head like a tip-up, amid the cheers for 
“Dan Russell” and Young “Davy Crockett.”’] 
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THE REIGN OF BLOOD. 


The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, speaking of 
the persons indicted for treason at Christiana 
and Syracuse, says— 

“We hope the extreme penalty of the law, 
so apparent that it cannot be mistaken, will be 
put in force against the traitors, provided their 
guilt can be established. The whole South 
are awaiting the result with extreme anxiety. 
The body of the Southern people are loyal to 
the Union—they deprecate any and every cir- 
cumstance or occurrence by which the bonds 
which hold it together may be relaxed. But 
they will not consent to live under it, if its laws 
may be set at defiance with impunity.” 

The Washington Republic a few weeks since 
held similar language—it thought it would be 
a good thing to make an example of some of 
the Abolition agitators. The Journal of Com- 
merce, edited, we believe, by men affecting 
great piety and philanthropy, dwells with appa- 
rent relish upon the penalty of Treason—hang- 
ing by the neck until dead—and undertakes to 
show that Fries was far less deserving of pun- 
ishment than the persons arrested at Syracuse 
and Christiana. We also learn from a private 
source that leading Democratic politicians in 
Philadelphia calculate with certainty on hang- 
ing the Christiana offenders. There is some 
prospect, too, that the vampires in New York 
may have their appetite for blood gratified, as 
the telegraph announces that twenty of the 
prominent, respectable citizens of Syracuse 
have been arrested for Treason; among them 
the Rev. Samuel J. May and Charles A, 
Wheaton. 

Fifty-seven cases of Treason! The gallows 
will not do the work rapidly enough for our 
merciful Government. Let us have the guil- 
lotine at once. In transferring to this land 
of piety and humanity the Reign of Blood, 
let us import their infernal instrumentali- 
ties. Our rulers are all athirst for the blood 
of respectable citizens; the more respect- 
able the victims, the more signal the evi- 
dence of loyalty to the Slave Power. The wor- 
shippers of Moloch caused their own children 
to pass through the fire before the bloody god. 
“The whole South are awaiting the result,” we 
are informed, “wirH anxiety.” Fifty-seven 
American citizens dangling in the air with 
broken necks, will relieve their anxiety, and 
win the consent of “the South” “to live un- 
der” the Union. 

Down with the Traitors, Mr. President, 
while your hand isin. Such another opportu- 
nity may never again occur, for “making an 
example of the fanatics,” as your tender-hearted 
organ suggests. Drag the editor from the 
desk, the preacher from the pulpit, the mer- 
chant from his counting-house. Giving inform- 
ation is treason ; denunciation is treason; refus- 
ing to aid kidnappers is treason ; freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, is treason. The har- 
vest is ripe; “thrust in thy sickle;” gather 
the offenders, cast them into the wine press, let 
them be trodden, till “blood come out of the 
wine press even unto the horses’ bridles.” 
Fifty-seven respectable American Traitors! 
What a terrible rebellion to have yielded such 
fruits! The Government must have been in 
imminent danger! But where were the armies 
arrayed for its overthrow? Have we all been 
asleep? When did the President proclaim that 
an enemy was in the field? Has there been 
civil war, without the country knowing it? 
Has the price of stocks gone down? Has busi- 
ness been affected? Why, even the telegraph, 
with all its passion for wonders, has overlooked 
the fact that war has been levied against 
the United States, and enemies have appeared 
in martial array against the Government! 
Fifty-seven American citizens arrested for 
High Treason, and yet there has been no levy- 
ing of war, no martial array, no attempt to 
overthrow or set at defiance the authority of the 
Government! 

Fifty-seven American citizens indicted for 
High Treason—their execution anxiously await- 
ed by “the whole South:” some of them min- 
isters of the Gospel, some Quakers, their worst 
offence, that of loving liberty too well. A short 
time since, a band of adventurers, consisting of 
Americans and Foreign Emigrants, some act- 
uated by love of plunder, some by a passion 
for adventure, some by a thirst for glory, some 
by devotion to liberty, left our shores in viola- 
tion of the laws of the country, and in disre- 
gard of Treaty obligations, attempted by force 
of arms to overthrow a Government with which 
we were at peace. Forty were arrested, tried 
summarily, found guilty, and executed; where- 
upon the press of our country sent forth a cry 


grown, 














of horror, and the mob in New Orleans threat- | hj 


ened the life of the Spanish Consul. Even the 
English journals denounced the act as inhu- 
man; and yet there was a levying of war, with 
an avowed purpose to destroy the Government, 
and the persons executed were caught in the 
act. The Government, trembling on the brink 
of ruin, under the desperation of fear, inflicted 
the extreme penalty of the law. But, fifty- 
seven American citizens, not guilty of levying 
war, not accused of appearing in martial ar- 
ray, not suspected of a design to overthrow the 
Government, are indicted for high treason, and 
the officials of the Government, which would 
not be guilty of the outrageous folly of pretend- 
ing that it has even been in the slightest dan- 
ger, are proceeding, not under the impulse of 
sudden fear, but. with cold calculation, slowly 
and artfully to secure their conviction, “the 


‘vith anxiety”?'the infliction of the extreme pen- 
alty of the law—“DraTH BY HANGING.” 

Fifty-seven American citizens, to be hung in 
& time of profound peace and security, for hav- 
ing been engaged in a riot! And yet, the 
scoundrels who are urging on this wholesale 
butchery have the audacity to arraign the 
Spanish Government as a prodigy of cruelty— 
a Government which, the moment it was re- 
lieved from the apprehension of danger to its 
existence, pardoned some of the numerous in- 
vaders who had fallen into its hands, and sus 
pended the penalty of death as to all the rest! 

Now, what is it that is urging the country to 
this abyss of baseness and wickedness? The 
devilish demagoguism which is_prostituting 
Northern independence before the Slave Power, 
to win its favor and alliance. Your Buchanans 
and Websters, your Pennsylvanians and Repub- 
lies, are willing to pay any price, even the price 
of blood, for votes in the next Presidential 
election. Fifty-seven American citizens, stran- 
gled, would be a cheap price in their judgment 
for the infinite privilege of enjoying and distrib- 
uting the spoils of office. 

Now, we tell all bloody-minded demagogues, 
you dare not execute these citizens whom you 
have arraigned on the charge of high treason. 
Should you really be able to accomplish such a 
miracle of infamy, you will arouse a storm 
which will whelm you and your aiders and 
abetters in ruin. Hang men for construct- 
ive high treason, and you’ will have civil war, 
unless American citizens are bastard sons of 
1776. Rebellion against the enforcement of 
such a doctrine would be necessary to prevent 
the Revolution of ’76 from becoming a failure. 
Reactionism may triumph ig France; not in 
America. The villains who would subvert Lib- 
erty in this country in the name of Law, are 
themselves the Traitors, and, if they push their 
policy to its legitimate result, will meet the fate 
of Traitors. 





ELECTIONS. 


The election in Pennsylvania has resulted in 

the success of Mr. Bigler, the Democratic can- 
didate for the office of Governor, by a majority 
of four or five thousand. Pennsylvania is a 
Democratic State, and if it voted for Harrison 
and Taylor, it was because they were military. 
chieftains. Even their majorities were small ; 
and Governor Johnston, who rode on the mane 
of Taylor’s popularity, received barely two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven majority over his oppo- 
nent. His defeat, this time, with the Demo- 
cratic Party united against him, and the Web- 
ster Whigs either working against him or re- 
fusing to aid him, should surprise nobody. The 
result proves nothing, except that, in ordinary 
times, the Democrats may calculate upon a ma- 
jority in Pennsylvania, especially when the 
Whig candidate is obnoxious to a portion in his 
party. 
Bigler and the Democratic Convention that 
nominated him, were pledged to the Compro- 
mise; but Wilmot and the Proviso Democrats 
supported him expressly on the ground that his 
election was a State, not National affair; and 
that, as it regarded matters of State policy, he 
was preferable to his opponent. Johnston ac- 
quiesced in the Compromise, without approving 
either that or the Fugitive Law; but the Whigs 
refused to take ground against those measures, 
and generally manifested opposition to anti- 
slavery agitation, while the confirmed Hunkers 
among them had no objection to the success of 
Bigler. They had not forgotten the rebuke ad- 
ministered by Governor Johnston to the Union 
monomania of Mr. Webster. 

Of course the election is not an accurate test 
of the feeling of the People in reference to the 
Fugitive Law and Compromise; nor does it 
show anything as to the comparative strength 
of Presidential candidates. The name of Gene- 
ral Scott did not enter prominently into the 
struggle, nor was it decided by the popularity 
of Buchanan. Undoubtedly the followers of 
this gentleman will claim the result as a Bu- 
chanan triumph, and on the strength of it in- 
sist upon his nomination as the Presidential 
candidate ; but we predict that the most he will 
gain by it will be a mere controlling influence 
in the Democratic National Convention, in de- 
termining what new standard-bearer shall be 
selected. 

Outo.—The Democrats have carried the elec- 
tion of their candidate for the office of Gov- 
ernor by a majority of ten or fifteen thousand. 
The Whig organs here say that this result has 
followed from the working together of Aboli- 
tionists and Democrats against the Whigs. The 
Washington Union claims that it is a victory 
of the Democrats over A bolitionists and Whigs. 

Neither representation is true. The Free Soil 
men had their separate organization, and op- 
posed both the old parties, as they were op- 
posed by them. It was a triangnlar fight—each 
party working for itself and its own principles. 
The Democrats were no more allied with Free- 
Soilers than were the Whigs. 

The result settles nothing as to the Compro- 
mise and Fugitive Law, for they were not the 
issues between the Whigs and the Democrats; 
nor would either of these parties admit that 
they were the issues between it and the Free 
Soil Party. The Conventions of both the old 
parties refused to saaction the Compromise and 
the Fugitive Law, or to recommend any Hun- 
ker for the Presidency. The Democratic Party 
stood pledged to the resolutions of its State Con- 
vention against the extension of Slavery, and in 
favor of the policy of its final extinction by con- 
stitutional action. And the candidate of the 
Whig Party had voted in Congress against the 
Fugitive Law. and for the Wiimot Proviso, while 
Senator Wade sought votes for him on the 
ground that the Whig Party was anti-slavery. 
Both parties labored to win anti-slavery sup- 
port, but Mr. Vinton sustained loss from the 
the fact that he was regarded as a Hunker 
Whig sympathizing with Castle Garden move- 
ments in favor of the Union. In view of all 
these considerations, it is dishonest to construe 
the result of the election in Ohio into a sanction 
to the Compromise measures or the Fugitive 
Act, or to represent the Free Soil Party in Ohio 
as co-operating with either of the old parties. 

By the way, the Union, which, before the 
election, while as yet some accessions to the 
Democratic party were expected from the po- 
sition of Senator Chase, maintained respecting 
that gentleman at least a decent reserve, but 
now that the contest is decided, it gives indica- 
tions of a change of tactics. The day follow- 
ing the election, an editorial on the subject con- 
tained the following allusion to Mr. Chase : 

“Everybody but Senator Chase himself treats 
is recently-avowed p to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket as a most manifest tergiversation.” 

Again : 

“No man in his senses will pretend that even 
Senator Chase is a worse A bolitionist than Sena- 
tor Wade. And Senator Chase 7s just trying 
to work his way into the Democratic ranks, where 
he is utterly without influence or regular stand- 
ing ; while Wade is in full communion with 
the Whig of the State, was elected by its 
solid vote, is, indeed, its chosen leader.” 

These contemptuous remarks betray a spirit 
and policy which will not greatly aid the pros- 
pects of Senator Douglas, the favorite candidate 
of the Union, for the Presidency. 

Sovra Carotina.—The bubble at last has 
burst. We always ridiculed the threats of 
Disunion by the South, and exposed the various 
contrivances by which the Demagogues, while 





whole South,” as we are informed, “ awaiting 


apparently urging extreme measures, took care 
to leave open a door for retreat. The Legisla- 


litre of Virginia, in ite serlam of resolven, sus- 


‘pended dissolution upon a contingency, which 
it was known would not happen. The other 
‘States which threatened most fiercely, uniform- 
ly proposed a series of preliminary movements, 
submitting the question to the People, and secu- 
ring delay, 80 as to give time for moderate views 
to prevail. In South Carolina, Senator Butler 
and men of the same stamp, who had been 
committed to extreme measures, would not back 
out squarely, but they hit upon a kind of Yan- 
kee trick to extricate themselves from difficulty. 
They were for Disunion—yes, indeed—the Fed- 
eral Government was an engine of tyranny— 
there was no redress for South Carolina, no 
safety, but out of the Union; still, discretion 
was not discreditable to Chivalry—some regard 
should be paid to the sentiments of sister 
States, whose institutions and interests were the 
same as hers—it would be safer, as well as 
more decorous, to wait till they were ready to 
walk out too, and meantime South Carolina 
could be indoctrinating them in the true faith. 
Co-operative, not immediate and separate seces- 
sion, was the true policy. Forthwith, all the 
people who had never desired Disunion, and all 
the politicians who had held it up as a bug- 
bear to frighten the North, rallied under the 
banner of Co-operative Secession, which, as 
every other State.had decided to tarry in the 
Union, meant no Secession at all. The thing 
seemed very transparent, but the Castle Garden 
gentry, the Clays and Websters and Buchan- 
ans, with the “granny” politicians of the 
North generally, saw cause for serious appre- 
hension in South Carolina; and everywhere 
the People of the North were solemnly exhorted 
%0 be very patriotic, to conquer their prejudices, 
to show extraordinary zeal in carrying out the 
Fugitive Law, so as to take away all food from 
the fire-eaters, and give aid and countenance to 
our Union friends in the South! Well, an im- 
posture cannot live forever. South Carolina 
stands stripped of her scarecrow horrors. The 
latest intelligence shows that in six of the seven 
Congressional districts in the State, Co-opera- 
tionists have been elected: that is, the People of 
South Carolina have given the lie to their 
demagogues by an overwhelming testimony in 
favor of the Union. As an illustration of the 
sagacity of Mr. Clay, in relation to South Caro- 
lina matters, take the following passage of his 
Letter on the Union, as it appeared in the New 
York papers, just at the moment when South 
Carolina had asserted her determination to 
abide in the Union: 

“South Carolina alone furnishes at present 
occasion for profound regret and serious appre- 
hension, not so much for the security of the 
Union as for her own peace and prosperity. 
We are compelled, painfully and reluctantly, 
to yield to the force of concurring evidence, 
establishing that there exists in that State gene- 
ral dissatisfaction with, and a general desire to 
withdraw from, the Union ; and that both par- 
ties—that which is for separate State action, 
and that which insists upon the necessity of 
co-operation of other States—equally agree as 
to the expediency of Secession, and differ onl 
in the degree of rashness or prudence whic 
characterizes them, respectively.” , 

We hope Mr. Clay will now sleep in peace. 
As for Mr. Webster, now that the Union is 
saved, his occupation is gone; and the import- 
ant question for him to decide is not, “Where 
shall I go?” but what shall I do?” 





KOSSUTH AND THE “PATRIOTS.” 

The reader will find on our first page some 
account of the movements of Kossuth. He is 
probably now at Southampton, where the Peo- 
ple and authorities were preparing to receive 
him with the most signal honors. No man in 
this century has attracted more attention, or 
secured more general and profound admiration. 
It is stated that his children are to remain in 
England; and the impression in that country 
is that he will return to it after having visited 
the United States. A crisis is apprehended 
daily in Europe, and he may be anxious to be 
in a position in which he can act without delay. 

We find the following paragraph in some of 
our exchanges : 

“ The scene on board the United States frigate 
Mississippi, when the illustrious Kossuth, with 
his fellow exiles, came on board, is represented 
to have been impressive in the extreme. The 
officers of the ship, together with the tender- 
hearted jack tars, immediately formed a circle 
around the distinguished strangers, not to gape 
and stare at them, but to show by their looks, 
and their presence, and emotion, how heartfelt 
and warm was their welcome to the protection 
of the American Republic. A letter from Con- 
stantinople says : 

“¢With tears streaming down his eyes, and 
intonation of voice expressing the deepest feel- 
ing, he uttered a few sentiments, announcing 
his joy at finding himself under the protection 
of the glorious stripes and stars of the freest 
nation in the world. Capt. Long, who had al- 
ready addressed Goy. K. once on board the 
Turkish frigate, began again to speak in an- 
swer, but his bosom swelled too much with emo- 
tion. Tears stood in his eyes, and in the eyes 
of all the officers and men, and his speech was 
limited to saying, ‘Sir, you are welcome! Sir, 
you are three cheers for Gov. Kossuth.’ 
When this order had been heartily responded 
to, still Capt. Long, in his joy and sympathy, 
could add nothing better than ‘Three cheers 
more for Gov. Kossuth.’ ”. 


We are sorry to see in the National Intelli- 
gencer, and a few other papers, communica- 
tions intended to disparage and check the effort 
to make Kossuth the object of a signal mani- 
festation of national hospitality and generosity. 
It is suggested that the men -who are now so 
enthusiastic towards the Hungarian exile, 
have never yet contributed a cent to the erec- 
tion of the Washington monument! Such a 
suggestion, at this time, is in bad taste, and at 
any time would be anything but reasonable and 
magnanimous. We have no objection to hon- 
oring the illustrious dead by marble columns; 
by all means, let Washington’s monument be 
built, and let the whole People contribute to 
the work ; but there is a higher way of showing 
our regard for his memory, and that is by hon- 
oring and sustaining those who follow in his 
footsteps. It were a beautiful display of Amer- 
ican character, to lay out hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on a pile of inanimate stones, for the 
patriotic dead, and leave the patriotic living to 
starve! This would be next to stoning-the 
prophets, while building and garnishing the 
tombs of their ancestors. The champions of 
Human Rights, belong to no country; they are 
the property of mankind. Our Washington is 
one of the worid’s heroes ; so is Kossuth. What 
matters it whether the shores of the Danube or 
of the Potomac witnessed their struggles for 
freedom? It is a petty spirit, which, in 
measuring the claims of services rendered to 
Humanity, is governed by latitude and lon- 


gitude. 
Freedom is the birthright of man. An as- 


sault upon it in Hungary is an assault upon it 
in the United States. The man who repels the 
assailant in one country is entitled to the grati- 
tude of both. At this time especially, when 
the Despots of Europe are laboring to secure 
complete success to their conspiracy against 
the rights of mankind, and are regarding the 
Democracy of this country as the chief bul- 
wark of the Principle they seek to destroy, 
are we bound to regard as allies, the Democra- 
cy of the world, and to honor by extraordinary 
manifestations, its distinguished champions. 
Away with this mean, petty clamor about 
taking care of our own patriots, and then, if 
we have any crumbs to sgare, graciously per- 
mitting the stranger to pick them up. The 
Grand Turk delights in maisoleums and mina- 
rets, but he did not imagine that the Prophet 





the exiled Hungarians. We have not heard 
that any of his patriotic subjects manifested 
jealousy lest Mahomet should be deprived of 
his rights by the hospitalities extended to Kos- 
suth, or undertook to discuss publicly the ques- 
tion whether it would not be more pious to 
take the money generously given to the hunted 
patriot, and build with if splendid mausoleum 
to the Prophet. 

Some people seem to think that every act of 
beneficence or hospitality to a foreigner is an 
aggression upon their rights. Every cent given 
in this way is so much taken from them. Sich 
persons fancy themselves patriotic, but their 
patriotism is the meanest kind of selfishness. 
They are the legitimate descendants of the old 
Jews, who thought the Gentiles dogs, and have 
entirely overlooked the fact that we live under 
the Christian dispensation, which has the pro- 
foundest regard for mankind, but none at all 
for races or nations. 





For the National Era. 
OCTOBER. 


A WOOD HYMN. 
BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 


My soul has grown too great to-day 
To utter all it would. 

Oh! these preventing bonds of clay! 

When will my spirit learn to say, 
Unfettered, all it should! 


I’m out in the free woods once more, 
With whispering boughs o’erhead ; 
Strango influences round me steal, 
And yet, what deepliest I feel, 
Must ever be unsaid. 


These glowing, glowing autumn hours! 
These wildering, gorgeous days! 

This dainty show of painted flowers— 

As though with dusty, golden showers 
The air were all a-blaze! 


This living, shining, burnished wood, 
Tricked with a thousand dyes! 

Its strong ribs laced with crimson sheen, 

And decked with gold and glittering green, 
Like kingly tapestries ! 


This tangled roof of braided light 
Above me richly flung! 
These glimpses of the sky’s soft blue! 
This quivering sunshine melting through! 
This wide Earth, glory-hung! 


How shall I utter all I would? 

Alas, my struggling soul— 
It strives to grasp these glorious things 
As strives a bird on broken wings 

To struggle to its goal. 


Marblehead, Mass. 





The returns for Governor from all but three 
counties in the State of Georgia give Mr. Cobb 
a clear majority over his opponent of 17,868 
votes. 

There have been elected to the State Senate 
thirty-nine Union to eight Southern Rights 
Senators, and to the House of Representatives 
101 Union men to 26 Southern Rights men— 
leaving five more counties to be heard from. 





A LAW PERVERTED. 


Some time since, a free colored man, named 
Douglas, a resident of a neighboring county of 
Virginia, was returning to Washington from 
Philadelphia, where he had been trying to 
raise money to aid him in redeeming from sla- 
very his wife and four children. He met with no 
success; and, coming back with a heavy heart 
and light purse, was obliged to leave the cars, 
and walk homewards. He was hailed at Belts- 
ville, a little place about twelve miles from 
Washington, by the keeper of the station there, 
and compelled to stop. Having his free papers, 
he produced them, but they were coolly taken 
from him, and he was led off by the keepers 
to a neighboring hotel, where he was con- 
fined by a chain. They wrote a letter for 
him to a friend in Washington, stating that 
he was arrested for a violation of the law of 
Maryland, prohibiting the entrance of colored 
persons into the State, and that he could be re- 
leased only on payment of forty dollars. Sus- 
pecting a trick, that gentleman went out to the 
place in the evening train; but on arriving 
there, he heard that Douglas, having been per- 
mitted to walk about the premises, had sudden- 
ly disappeared. The fact was, as we learned 
subsequently, that, inferring from certain mys- 
terious whisperings, he was not at all safe 
where he was, and knowing that he was a free 
man, he gave them leg bail, and contrived to 
reach his home without being caught. 

Free colored people, returning from business 
at the North, are seized on passing from the 
boat at Havre-de-Grace to take their seats, for 
which they have paid, on the cars, and informed 
that they must pay a fine of twenty dollars, be- 
fore they can be suffered to proceed. 

We quote the law under which these petty 
outrages are perpetrated : 


“An additional supplement to the act of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, chapter 
three hundred and twenty-three, entitled an 


act relating to Free Negroes and Slaves. 


“Section 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of Maryland, That after the passage 
of this act, no free negro or mulatto, belonging 
to or residing in any other State, shall come 
into this State, whether such free negro or mu- 
latto intends settling in this State or not, under 
the penalty of twenty dollars for the first of- 
fence ; and no free negro or mulatto shall come 
into this State a second time, where he or she 
has been arrested under the provisions of this 
act, under the penalty of five hundred dollars ; 
the one half of the said sum of five hundred 
the dollars to the informer, and the other half to 
sheriff for the use of the Colonization Society of 
the State of Maryland, to be recovered on com- 
plaint and conviction before the county court of 
the county, or during the recess, the Orphans’ 
court of said county in which he or she shall 
be arrested; or any free negro or mulatto re- 
fusing or neglecting to pay said fine shall be 
committed to the jail of the county, and shall 
be sold by the sheriff at public sale, to the high- 
est bidder, whether a resident of this State or 
not, first giving ten days’ notice of such sale, to 
serve in the character and capacity of a slave ; 
and the said sheriff, after deducting prison 
charges and a commision of ten per cent., shall 
pay over one half of the nett proceeds to the 
informer, and the balance he shall pay over, if 
sold in a county on the Eastern Shore, to the 
treasurer of said Shore, or if sold in a county 
on the Western Shore, to the treasurer of the 
Western Shore, for the use of the Colonization 
Society of the State of Maryland; and for all 
sums of money so received by the said sheriff 
his bond shall be answerable on his failure to 
pay the same over, in an action at law in the 
name of the State of Maryland, for the use of 
the parties entitled to receive the same by this 
act; and all sheriffs and constables are hereby 
required to arrest any free negro or mulatto 
who may come into this State contrary to the 
provisions of this act, and all other persons are 
authorized to arrest any such free negro or mu- 
latto, who shall have come into the State con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, shall be en- 
titled to the penalty of twenty dollars, hereby 
inflicted, to be recovered on complaint and con- 
viction, as before stated, and such free negro or 
mulatto shall pay the said penalty of _ twenty 
dollars and all jail fees and expenses incident 
to his or her arrest and detention, or upon his 
or her failure to do so, he or she shall be com- 
mitted and solg as herein provided, in relation 
to those who have incurred the penalty of five 
hundred dollars; Provided, that if said negro 
or mulatto shall not remove out of the State 
within five days after he shall have paid the 
said sum of twenty dollars, he shall be deemed 
to have come a second time into the State, and 
shall be liable as if he had so done.” 


The clear intention of the law is to prohibit 
free colored people from coming into the State 
on business, or for pleasure, or to see their 
relatives and friends. The original act forbids 
their settling ; the supplement forbids them to 
visit, in the State. This is quite oppressive 








would grudge his lavish expenditures upon 


enough; but when a gang of petty officials un- 
dertake to stretch the law to cover the cases of 


—=———— 


persons of color, not coming into the State, but 
passing through it on a public thoroughfare, in 
a public conveyance, without stopping longer 
than the necessities of such conveyance demand, 
they are guilty of a greater wrong than the act 
itself contemplated. It is a very easy way for 
them to make money by the operation, but we 
should think that the State of Maryland would 
allow compensation enough to its magistrates, 
in the legitimate fees of their office, without 
compelling them to fleece a poor colored man 
for support. If such a construction of the law 
be tolerated, we shall have a new process for 
manufacturing slaves ; for, should a free person 
of color repeat the offence of passing through 
Maryland, on his way, it may be to soothe the 
last moments of a dying parent, he would be 
liable to be arrested and sold as a slave for life, 
unless he could raise five hundred dollars ! 
Suppose the Colonization Society of Washing- 
ton should undertake to carry through Mary- 
land to New York, for the purpose of shipping 
to Liberia, some score of free colored emigrants, 
it would be obliged to pay a total fine of $400! 
The good people of Maryland will not suffer 
themselves to be so disgraced ; the press of that 
State will certainly speak out against this out- 
rageous misconstruction of a law which, at the 
best, is an extremely oppressive one. Let the 
meaning of the law be decided by some respon- 
sible tribunal on a suit for damages against a 
constable or magistrate who shall attempt this 
perversion of its intention. 


DISCLAIMING RESPONSIBILITY. 


The Washington Republic, while admitting 
the report that the President has issued orders 
to enforce the laws in Syracuse against those 
who were guilty of a breach of the peace, 
denies that he ordered them to be indicted for 
Treason. The New York Express also says: 

“This is a new discovery, that the Adminis- 
tration is responsible for the law of treason, and 
the construction that the courts put upon the 
law of treason. The Administration is attacked, 
as if it were responsible for what Lord Coke 
said, or John Marshall, or Judge Story—nay, 
what all intelligent judges have said for two 
hundred years. Treason is very clearly defined 
in the law books. It is very difficult to mistake 
what it is. These law books and this definition 
the Administration did not make; and if any 
criminals fall in the way of them, it is the law, 
not the Administration, that is their enemy.” 

So, the Administration journals begin to find 
out that these prosecutions are pushed too far, 
and they are now anxious to shield the President 
from responsibility in the matter. They will find 
themselves obliged to be a little more explicit 
and emphatic in their disclaimers, as the People 
become awakened to the full enormity of the 
doctrine of constructive Treason. This thing of 
putting to death American citizens, for acts, 
made Treason, not by the Constitution or Laws, 

by interpretation of irresponsible Judges, 
who respect English precedents more than repub- 
lican institutions, “wont go” in this country. As 
for the New York Express, if it live long enough, 
it will learn that the Constitution has defined the 
only act, to be recognised and treated in our 
country as treason—the act of “levying war,” 
and adhering to the enemies of the United 
States, giving them aid and comfort. It did not 
leave it to judges, lawyers, or law books, Eng- 
lish, or American, to define Treason. As the 
Constitution is the “higher law” of the Express, 
let it study that, instead of Coke and Jeffreys. 


—<——— 


A MAXIM OF WASHINGTON. 


“Labor to keep alive in your breast that lit- 
tle spark of celestial fire, conscience,” was one 
of a series of maxims which Washington fram- 
ed or copied for his own use when a boy. His 
rigid adherence to principle, his steadfast dis- 
charge of duty, his utter abandonment of self, 
his unreserved devotion to whatever interests 
were committed to his care, attest the vigilance 
with which he obeyed that maxim. He kept 
alive that spark! He made it shine before men. 
He kindled it into a flame which illuminated his 
whole life. No occasion was so momentous, 
no circumstance so minute, as to absolve him 
from following its guiding ray. The marginal 
explanation in his account book, in regard to 
the expenses of his wife’s annual visit to the 
camp during the Revolutionary war, with his 
passing allusion to the self-denial which the 
exigencies of his country had cost him, furnish- 
es a charming illustration of his habitual ex- 
actness, 

We commend the above, with the lesson it 
teaches, to the Union Safety Committee, and the 
“lower law” advocates, it being notorious that 
they apprehend great mischief from the consci- 
entiousness of the people. Forgetful of the 
above maxim, which deserves to be written in 
letters of gold, we are urged to “conquer our 
prejudices” in favor of liberty, and to commit 
our consciences to the keeping of the law-ma- 
kers. It may be that the law-makers are great 
men, and wisdora will die with them, but, with 
Washington, we will “Labor to keep alive in 
our breasts that little spark of celestial fire, 


conscience,”’ * 


ANOTHER CHANCE. 

We observé in one of the Baltimore papers 
an advertisement for a “German national loan 
of two millions of dollars, which has for its ob- 
ject the promotion of the impending German 
revolution.” The advertisers obligate them- 
selves to exert all their influence to “cause the 
capital and interest of the German national 
loan to be acknowledged as a State debt after 
the victory of the revolution ; and promise that 
all the conditions entered into by contracting 
the loan shall be faithfully fulfilled.” 

We suppose that this loan will be promptly 
taken by capitalists who are partial to this kind 
of security. There have been two or three 
such loans taken here, at a somewhat formida- 
ble discount. The Cuban bondholders paid, it 
is said, ten cents on the dollar for their paper, 
secured by the mortgage of a province which 
the mortgagors did not own. The German 
revolutionists offer nothing but a personal secu- 
rity, which is something more modest, but may 
not be considered more reliable, 

This German proposition may be regarded 
as more nearly resembling the Irish subscrip- 
tion, perhaps, than the Cuban speculation. 
That experiment in donation was hardly so en- 
couraging as to justify a very eager enthusiasm 
to participate in this new arrangement. __ 

Republic. 

The Republic is the special organ of the Ad- 
ministration. It neglects no occasion for a fling 
at progress, reform, or revolution. The praise- 
worthy attempt among the Germans in this 
country to raise a fund for the deliverance of 
their father-land, is deemed a fit subject for 
ridicule. And it is a fact worthy of remark 
that the noble address of Kossuth to the People 
of the United States, which appeared in the 
Union of last Friday, and, but for a misunder- 
standing, would have been offered to all the 
newspapers here for simultaneous publication. 
has found neither place nor notice in the col- 
umns of the Presidential organ. And yet, as 
the reader will see, (despite the blunders of a 
miserable translation,) the Address is intended 
for the American People, and is worthy of their 
profound consideration, It exhibits the causes 
and course of the Hungarian revolution with 
great clearness and force, enlarges upon the 
example of self-government afforded by the 
United States, the powerful effect of their in- 
stitutions in Europe, thanks them with an over- 
flowing heart for the sympathy the American 
People have manifested in the struggles of the 
masses of their less-favored brethren in other 
lands, and tells them what an encouragement 
it brought to the patriotic defenders of Hunga- 
rian independence in the darkest hour. 

This eloquent paper, emanating from a 
man, whom all England is rising up to greet, 
whose purity of heart and life has never been 





called in question, and who will soon be brought 
to our shores, as the nation’s guest, on board a 





national vessel, by order of the Government, is 


public; @ newspaper claiming to be the special 
organ'of the Administration ! 


begin to cower before the villanous despotisms 
of Austria and Russia, or is he anxious to pro- 
pitiate their favor by denying ordinary courte- 
sy to the illustrious rebel whom the puny Aus- 
trian has lately hung in effigy? If not, let him 
admonish his organ to throw a decent veil 
over its sympathies with Absolutism, and its 
unfriendliness to the cause of Revolution. The 
Administration or party, in this country, that 
falls under suspicion of mere indifference to the 
struggles of the masses of Europe against their 
tyrants, isdoomed. Fellowship with European 
Despotism is Treason to American Liberty. 





For the National Era. 
AN INCIDENT. 


BY WILLIAM SYDNEY THAYER. 


The Spring is breathing on the carth 
Its soft, warm gales of scented air, 

And birds and bees are singing forth 
The joy of Nature everywhere. 


A darker green creeps o’er the hill, 
The lilac purples in the hedge, 
The budding willow by the rill 
Leans with young boughs beside its edge. 


The bush, that through the winter long 
Tapped dolefully against the pane, 

Is gladdened by a golden throng 
Of blossoms brimmed with evening rain. 


But here, while all is joy and hope, 

In Death’s mysterious slumbers bound, 
Lies one, whose eyes shall never ope 

To the gay scene of life around. 


On the cold, wrinkled face, a smile 

Tells that the soul, exempt from change, 
Has sailed for some serener isle, 

In happier fields than ours to range. 


As free and light, as if the breeze 
Had blown her from the odorous west, 
A child, wreathed with anemones, 
Glides towards the aged form at rest. 


Her fair curls toss in wild delight, 

Her sweet eyes are of changeful blue, 
Yet the still mystery of that sight 

Has touched them with a deeper hue. 


Start not, dear child, so sweet and fair! 
At the calm features thou hast viewed ; 

For thou with that pale sleeper there 
Art linked in strange similitude. 


Both at Life’s dawning! Thine is blent 
Of care and mirth, of smiles and tears; 

Hers, flooded with divine content, 
Unmeasured by the flight of years. 


Milton, Mass., 1851. 





THE PRESS AND KOSSUTH’S ADDRESS. 


The eloquent address of Kossuth, on our 
fourth page, produced a great sensation on its 
appearance in the Union. In New York, the 
Evening Post, Herald, Daily Times, Tribune, 
&c., inserted it without delay, and by this time 
it has been read by hundreds of thousands of 
our People. The following from the New York 
Evening Post shows what the New York press 
thinks of a document that the two Whig or- 
gans in this city do not deem worthy of a place 
in their columns : 

The Address of Kossuth—We republish on 
the outside, from our second edition of Satur- 
day, the great address of Kossuth to the people 
of America. In doing so, we cannot forbear to 
remark upon the excellent taste, the fine rhet- 
oric, the pure and lofty sentiment, and the deep 
religious enthusiasm, by which it is character- 
ized. We have seldom read a public document 
in which good sound sense was more happily 
blended with the most glowing eloquence. It 
has the fervor and brilliance of the Oriental 
imagination, chastened by the rugged strength 
of the Northern mind. No one can read it 
without deriving from it a clear idea of the 
causes and consequences of the Hungarian 
struggle, of its justness and absolute necessity, 
and of the magnanimous forbearance and pru- 
dence, as well as earnest valor, by which it was 
conducted. 

Kossuth is an evident enthusiast, but one 
whose strong convictions and fearless zeal is 
controlled by a clear insight into the practical 
bearings of the questions he handles, and a 
thorough knowledge of the temper and tone of 
his people. It is this ability to manage, com- 
bined with this ardent sincerity, which gives 
him such instant and wide influence with his 
fellows, which induces them to mingle with 
their profound love of him as a man, some de- 
gree of that veneration which exalts him into the 
prophet. This reciprocal devotion of the peo- 
ple and their leader, indeed, has a beautiful 
simplicity in it, exceedingly rare in these days, 
and not often surpassed in those earlier times 
when the worship of heroes was a living faith. 

Kossuth, in the liberal expression of his grat- 
itude to England and the United States, pays 
the highest compliment to their generosity and 
freedom ; but at the same time makes an inci- 
dental remark, which is full of keen rebuke. 
Had a single English or French agent, says he, 
come to us in our trouble, the event would have 
been changed! What a poignant reflection is 
that? Had the liberal nations of the earth 
followed up their cheap sympathy with the 
bold outward act, Hungary would not now be 
bleeding at the feet of the Czar; and her chil- 
dren would not now be wandering, homeless 
and outcast, over the face of the earth. 


Se 


UNION-SAVERS. 


Two Manifestoes are before us from a couple 
of Union-savers who haye for a considerable 
time been in a quiescent state—we mean Ex- 
Vice President Dallas, and Senator Clay. The 
letter of Mr. Dallas is addressed to Mr. Bryan 
of Texas, from Schooley’s Mountain, where the 
writer at the date of the letter, July last, was 
enjoying “the beauties of nature.” The re- 
tired politician affects a deal of philosophy, is 
inclined to think that the Compromise and the 
Fugitive Law have failed, and insists that there 
ought to be an.amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution for the purpose of securing the domes- 
tic institutions of the South, and suppressing 
agitation. We waded through the cloudy 
conceits of the Letter, expecting to find some- 
where a statement of the wonderful amend- 
ment that should accomplish such results, but 
not a trace of it could we detect. The whole 
production is feeble and inconclusive, not worth 
the comment we have bestowed on it. 

Mr. Clay’s Letter is in reply to the Castle 
Garden patriots of New York, who are still in 
trepidation for the Union. His counsels, they 
hope, will be like oil on the troubled waters. 
The Letter is very well written. The author 
does not seem to sympathize with the profound 
apprehensions of the “patriots.” He thinks 
North and South loyal; that the Compromise 
measures were just what they ought to have been, 
and that all the world is beginning to believe 
so—that the Fugitive Law is.just and good, 
and will be executed—and that Mr. Seward 
and his friends, in simply asserting the right 
to discuss and seek the modification of any law, 
did a very unnecessary thing, and really meant 
only to throw up a decent cover for their retreat 
from a wrong position. He does not name Mr. 
Seward, but he designates him with sufficient 
clearness. 

The main part of the Letter, however, is de- 
voted to the subject of Secession, on which he 
makes a fair argument, only it happens to be a 
little after date. 

Shall we not be favored next with a Letter 
from the distinguished Michigan Union-saver ? 
It may induce Senator Rhett and his associate 
in South Carolina, the only Secession members 
elected to the Southern Congress, to abstain 
from a dissolution of the Union under present 





circumstances, 


‘ 
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Does it reflect in this matter the feelings of _ mand satisfaction. 


the Administration? Is Mr. Fillmore afraid | missed the collector at. the Port of New Orle 
of taking too much notice of Kossuth? Does he | it prevented any expedition from this count 








Speciat Minister ror Spain.—The Spanish 


not allowed a place in the columns of the Re- ' journals are threatening war and extermination 


against the United States. It is reported that a 
special minister is on his way hither to de. 
Our Government has dis. 


ans, 


’ ry to 
succor Lopez, and is about confiscating the 


Pamperos. What more does Spain want ? 
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-LITERARY NOTICES. 


Harry Burnuam, THE YounG Conrinenray, By 

Henry 8. Buckingham. New York: Burgess & 

Garrett. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylyania ay. 

‘enue, Washington, D. C. 

This purports to be the memoirs of an Amor. 
ican officer, during the campaigns of the Reyo. 
lution, and, from a hasty glance at its pages, 
we infer that it is not a commonplace story. It 
seems to be full of action and interest. 


Tue Moper Arcuitect. By Samuel Sloan, archi- 
tect, Philadelphia. Published by E. S. Jonos & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. For sale by Taylor & Mau. 
ry. Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. (. 

The Model Architect contains original qo. 
signs for cottages, villas, suburban residences 
country churches, school-houses, &c., a0eem, 
panied by explanations, specifications, estimates 
and elaborate details, prepared expressly for 
the use of projectors and artisans, It appears 
in large quarto form, in monthly numbers, and 
is to be completed in two volumes of twelve 
numbers each. Each number contains four 
lithograph engravings, of original designs for 
buildings, with four pages of details corres. 
ponding to them, and eight pages of letter 
press descriptive of these designs, and giving ex. 
tended accounts of the various styles adopted, 
&e. The illustrations are handsomely executed, 
and the work ishighly ornamented. The price 
of each number is fifty cents. It has already 
reached the fourth number. The third and 
fourth we have received, and should he obliged 
to the publishers if they would send us the 
first and second, as well as those that are to 
follow. 


Lire or GENERAL Lorez. By a Filibustierc. Ney 
York: Dewitt & Davenport. For sale as above 
A small pamphlet, giving a general account 
of the career of the unfortunate Lopez, with a 
sketch of the late movement in and against 
Cuba. 


THE Mysteries oF Free Masonry. By Captain 
William Morgan. Revised by George R. Crafts 
New York: Wilson & Co. 

These “ Mysteries,” which excited so much 
feeling at their first publication, now appear, 
without threats of violence and abduction 
against their publishers. With the corrections 
of Mr. Crafts, they form a volume of 112 pages 
It is a singular book, and will probably always 
find readers. 

Aprteton’s Mecnanics’ Macazine. Vol. I, N 
10. By Julius W. Adams. New York: D. Apple 
ton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D.C. 

This number contains a great variety of ar- 
ticles of interest to mechanics. 

DicTIoNARY OF MeEcHANics, ENGINE Work, axp 
ENGINEERING. D. Appleton & Co. For 
above. 


sale tir 


We have received the fortieth number, which 
completes this elaborate and useful work. The 
publications of all countries in relation to me- 
chanics and engineering have been laid under 
contribution, and the result is a mass of facts 
methodically arranged, of great value to all 
interested in the subject. 


THe Metruopist QuarRTERLY Review. October, 
1851. J. McClintock, D. D., editor. New York 
Lane &Scott. Forsale by A. Gray, Seventh street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The general reader will be interested with 
the liberal articles on Algernon Sidney, John 
Randolph, the Patriarchal Age, and the Bible 
and Civil Government. “Short reviews and 
notices,” and “literary intelligence,” are all 
good. 

GRaHAM’s AMERICAN MontsHLy. Philadelphia 

George R. Graham. November, 1851. 

The ladies will find in this number “a su- 
perb plate of fall fashions, prepared in Paris 
exclusively for this work.” 





Mr. Sovie’s Speecn at Opelousas, Louisiana. 


September 6th, 1851. 

Mr. Soulé is a classical and forcible speaker, 
and he shows in this speech great courage and 
independence in maintaining the ground he 
took last Congress in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Lonpon Lasor AND THE LONDON Poor. By Henry 
Mayhew. Published by the Harpers, New York 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue 
Washington, D. C. 

This exhibition of real life in London has all 
the interest of a skilfully wrought novel, with 
the additional advantage that it is a work of 
facts. 

Pictortat Fretp Book oF THE Revo.ution. By 
Benson J. Lossing. Published and for sale as 

-above. No. 17. 

This number contains many peculiarly inter- 
esting reminiscences concerning the treason 
and arrest of Arnold, the crossing of the Dela- 
ware by Washington, the Trenton baitle- 
ground, &c. 


Tur KNicKERBocKER. October, 1851. New York: 
S. Hueston, publisher. For sale by W. Adam, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This monthly is quite attractive this month. 

The editor’s table keeps up its reputation. 


AnnvaL Report oF THE AMERICAN AND Foreicn 
ANTI-SLAVERY Sociery. William Harned, New 
York. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held 
at New York the 6th of last May, and an ab- 
stract of this report was then read. It has 
since been published in full, and occupies, with 
the proceedings of the meeting, 144 pages Mr. 
Lewis Tappan is the author—a man who has 
generously deyoted his time, without compenst 
tion, to the anti-slavery cause. His reports are 
rich repositories of facts, presenting from 
year to year a condensed narrative of the pro- 
gress of the general movement on the subj 
of slavery, and containing a record of the acts 
of civil and ecclesiastical bodies in regard to 
it. The report this year is ably drawn up, and 
will be of great use not only to anti-slavery 
readers, but to politicians and ministers gene 
rally. 


ect 


Lerrer To THE Hon. Samvet Exsor. By Hani 
cock. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

This letter is a searching and scathing exp 
sure of the apology put forth by Mr. Eliot for 
his vote in favor of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Among all the publications to which the pe 
sage of that bill has given birth, none has at 
terested us more than this, and we should have 
noticed it before, but for the scores of similar 

ts that had been sent to us. 

or corrects Mr. Eliot’s misstatements 
concerning the compromises of the mgr 
and presents a concise and very clear ana om 
of them ; and in reply to Mr. Eliot’s reason a 
voting for the Fugitive Bill, it proceeds . 
amine that measure and its practical —_ : 
thoroughly and severely. The argemen m= 
able, the invective powerful, and the . y : 
remarkably clear and direct. pied pre “a 
the publication may be had of William 
ned, New York. ae 

Tur Lity ANp THE Bes. By Samue 

R. S. Published by the Harpers. 

Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. ilies 

The reputation of the author of the , vil 
of a Physician” and “Now and Then 


1 Warren, F. 
For sale by 
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aders for this Apologue of the Crystal 


Ino, tadopandentll of its merits. It is full of 
loyalty and piety, with some Caey sted Sesty, 


much of the book being cast in the old An- 
glo-Saxon measure. 
First Latin Boox, remodeled and re- 
nd adapted to the Ollendorff method of 
jnstruction. By Albert Harkness. New York- 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Harkness, Senior Master in the Provi- 
dence High School, has attempted to remodel 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Books, intro- 
duced to the American Public five years ago, 
so as to remedy some of their defects, and in- 
corporate in them several important improve- 
ments! The volume is well printed, and neatly 


got up. diet, 

Coauition 1v Massacuusetts.—The Free- 
Soilers and Democrats in Massachusetts are 
forming what are called coalition tickets 
throughout the State. More properly, they 
have agreed to co-operate in the support of can- 
didates, unobjectionable to either party. If they 
think alike on main points in relation to State 
policy and the Slavery question, they are act- 
ing honestly and sensibly. The Republic, in its 
deep devotion to political purity, thinks their 
conduct shameless and atrocious. It has never 
found anything inconsistent with the strictest 
principle in the coalition of Hunker Whigs and 
Democrats. 


ARNOLD'S 
written, ® 





Tue Syracuse Arrarr—The bloodhounds 
have been baffled in New York. Judge Conklin 
does not. belong to the Jeffreys school. The 
parties charged with participation in the Syra- 
cuse rescue, after an examination at Auburn, 
were held to bail last Saturday, to appear at 
Buffalo, on the second Tuesday of November 
next, to answer the charge, not of treason, but 
of misdemeanor. 





“LEVYING WAR.” 

The New York Independent has an able ar- 
ticle on Judge Kane’s definition | of treason, 
from which we take the following extract ; 
which brings to light a judicial opinion of much 
importance. 

As to the import of the phrase, “ levying war” 
against the United States, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. Lopez levied war—though on a 
sufficiently reduced scale—against the Spanish 
Government in Cuba, and he met the death of 
a traitor. His avowed intention was to over- 
throw the Government. Nothing short of this 
is “levying war” within the intent of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. To resist the execution of a 
specific law, for local or occasional reasons, is 
not levying war against the Government. The 
Commercial Advertiser here quotes a case in 
point, from the first volume of Paine’s Circuit 
Court reports. During the embargo it was 
quite an object to smuggle goods, especially pot- 
ash, across the Northern frontier into Canada, 
and there exchange for contraband British 
goods. A raft of potash was seized by the Uni- 
ted States Collector, at Alburgh, Vermont, and 
put under a guard of United States soldiers. 
One Frederick Hoxie stipulated with the owner 
of the raft that he would rescue it and carry it 
to the Canada shore; and this he did by force 
of arms, driving off the Collector and the United 
States troops. He was afterwards tried for 
treason before Justice Livingston, of the Supreme 
Court, and District Judge Paine—both of the 
highest authority. 

“The defendant was charged in the indict- 
ment, that being a citizen of the United States, 
and intending to oppose the execution of the 
laws thereof, and especially the embargo law, he, 
with sixty armed men, on the 13th of June 1808, 
at Alburgh, Vermont, with force of arms, resist- 
ed the Collector, and rescued from his custody 
a certain raft which had been seized by the 
Collector when on its way to Canada; that fur- 
ther, the defendant and his company had fired 
upon the Collector and the United States troops 
who were guarding the raft. The evidence 
proved these facts, and further, that although 
no one was wounded, the firing was in earnest, 
and intended for execution ; that the defendant 
and his men had planned this armed opposition 
to the law, and were to be paid $800 if it was 
successful ; that the defendant was upon the raft, 
and actively engaged in firing ; that he had been 
engaged in other attempts to pass the lines with 
potashes, and that he had occasionally talked 
about fighting his way through.” 

In his charge, Judge Livingston remarked— 

“Treason not only holds a conspicuous, and 
generally the first place, in every catalogue of 
crimes, but is almost universally punished with 
death. Government is so high a blessing, and 
its preservation and support are so essential to 
the welfare of the body politic, that to attempt 
its subversion has ever been regarded a most 
aggravated offence. But the resentment so 
naturally enkindled against those who are sup- 
posed to aim at the destruction of the only secu- 
rity which we enjoy for life, liberty, and estate, 
leads us frequently to include under this high 
crime offences greatly inferior in turpitude, 
much less dangerous in their effects, and in 
every respect of a different description and ten- 
dency. 

“'To prevent, therefore, as far as possible, 

every abuse by the extension of treason to offen- 
ces which, in times of public agitation, might, 
by violent or corrupt constructions, be pretend- 
ed to belong to it, there was inserted in our 
national compact a rule which was to be bind- 
ing im every department of Government. To 
define-and provide punishments for other crimes 
of Federal cognizance is left to Congress; but 
with a jealousy on this subject which a full 
knowledge of the excesses that had so often 
been committed in other countries by parties 
contending for dominion was well calculated to 
excite, no other trust was here reposed in the 
Legislature, than that of prescribing in what 
way treason was to be punished. For its defini- 
tion, resort was ever to be had to that great 
fundamental law which was to be binding at 
all times, and was not liable to be changed on 
a sudden emergency, so as to gratify the ven- 
geance or promote the views of aspiring or de- 
signing men. In the Constitution we according- 
ly find this very limited definition of it: ‘Trea- 
son against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
_ “And he subsequently adds: ‘When the ob- 
ject of an insurrection is of a local or private 
nature, not having a direct tendency to destroy 
all property and atl government by numbers 
and an armed force, 1r WILL NOT AMOUNT TO 
TREASON; and in these and other cases that 
oceur, the true criterion is the intention with 
which the parties assembled. ‘The learned 
Justice then reviewed the decisions of our own 
courts, and so charged the jury that they ac- 
quitted the prisoner,” 

The case at Alburgh wore much the sem- 
blance of treason. There was an avowed pur- 

to resist the execution of a law of the 

JInited States; there was a combination for such 

resistance ; the resistance was made with arms, 
and was directed against a United States officer 
and a portion of the United States army. Still 
it lacked the essential element of treason, as de- 
fined in the Constitution ; there was no attempt 
~ overthrow the Government of the States, no 

evying war against them,” So the Judge 
charged, and so the jury found. 

In the Christiana case, according to the Rev. 

t. Gorsuch, there was no United States officer 
on the ground at the time of the affray, he hav- 
ing formally withdrawn the process, and called 
—— his aids to retire. The attempt to make 
ey of such an affray is an outrage alike 
8 the Constitution and common sense. But 


as! truth is fallen in th : 
cannot enter, oa eR ta 





From the New York Evening Post. 
SIX HUNDRED MEN TO BE HANGED. 


The Administration journals are cl 
for the condemnation of all who were Gianeed 
in the late disturbances at Syracuse, and all 
who were in any manner concerned in the 
affair at Christiana, as guilty of treason. There 
were about five hundred men engaged in the 
rescue of the slave at Syracuse, and about a 
hundred are in some way implicated in the af. 
fair at Christiana, All these, if the demand of 
the Administration and its friends is gratified, 
Sre to be hanged ; for the punishment of treason 


by our law is and all who in any way 


favor a treasonable action are considered b 
the law, not as and therefore cake 


ject toa li 
and liable to 


these journals, the Syracuse Star, quoted it this 
morning’s Journal of Commerce, demands that 
the clergy, especially those of Syracuse, who 
reach against the Fugitive Slave Law, should 
@ punished for this, equally with those who 
led the riot—in other words, that they should 
be hanged. We are to have victims, not singly, 
but by hecatombs; the Administration thirsts 
for blood, and must have it, not in shallow 
draughts, but in rivers. ° 
But it demands too much. Let it beware 
lest by prosecuting these men for a crime whic 
the public sense will almost unanimously de 
clare that they never committed, it does no 
furnish them an opportunity to escape from al 
punishment whatever. We do not justify the 
conduct of those who were engaged in the riots 
at Christiana and Syracuse; we uphold no man 
in forcible resistance to the ordinance respect- 
ing fugitive slaves, detestable as we think it; 
but we hold that the attempt on the part of 
Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, and its creatures, 
to change the character of these riots, from 
that which they truly bear—as occasional acts 
of resistance to law—and cause them to be re- 
garded as acts of war upon the United States, 
in order that the punishment may be the more 
bloody, and involve a greater number of victories, 
18 & proceeding as much worse than the offence 
committed at Christiana and Syracuse, as 
murder is worse than manslaughter. Let the 
Administration bethink itself whether it is likely 
to succeed in this attempt, when the juries of 
the country come to pronounce upon the inno- 
cence or guilt of the accused. 
Is there a jury in Pennsylvania or New York, 
which will allow itself, at the instance of the 
Government or any of its partisans, so far to 
forget its common sense as to say that the 
country is or has been in a state of civil war? 
for this in fact is the point in question. Trea- 
son, by the Constitution, consists “only in levy- 
ing war against the United States,” or aiding 
those who are at war with them. Observe the 
phrase chosen, a phrase of very particular 
meaning, “levying war;”—implying not a 
transitory resistance, not occasional acts of 
violence or hostility, but an armed organization 
for withstanding and breaking up by bloodshed 
the authority of the Government within its 
rightful sphere. 
Will any jury in any part of the country, 
when they come to compare the acts of the ac- 
cused with the words of the Constitution, say on 
oath there has been a war in the coantry of 
late—a war waged, levied, organized—or any- 
thing else than a mere outbreak of the popular 
feeling against a hated law? In some parts of 
the country, where this law has been put in ex- 
ecution, the people have looked on with a 
gloomy and discontented acquiescence ; in some, 
as in Syracuse, their indignation has overmas- 
tered their discretion, and they haye rescued the 
prisoners ; in other cases the free people of that 
unfortunate race to which the slaves belong 
have resisted the law, and taken the slave from 
its grasp. ‘This very diversity in the manifesta- 
tions of discontent with the law, shows that 
there is nothing like war in the conntry, noth- 
ing like an organized system of hostilities direct- 
ed against the Government. : 
Those who have resisted the law have made 
themselves amenable to the courts for breach of 
the peace, for unlawful violence, for riot. This 
is their crime, and for this let them be punish- 
ed; but let there be no straining of the words 
of the Constitution and the laws from their fair 
and just meaning, in order to make the admin- 
istration of justice a snare for men’s lives, and a 
pretext for condemning our fellow-citizéis to the 
gallows by thousands. If the Federal Adminis- 
tration perseyeres in this course, we predict for 
it a signal and ignominous defeat. Its agents 
will find themselves repulsed by the verdicts of 
the juries, and will steal out from the courts in 
disappointment and shame. 
Some stress has been laid, by the journals in 
the interest of the Administration, on the opin- 
ions of English jurists, as to what constitutes 
treason ; and the words of Judge Chase, of the 
United States Court, have been cited, interpret- 
ing the levying of war to mean almost any act 
of forcible resistance to the laws, in which more 
than one person is engaged. We have, for our 
part, little regard for such opinions, inasmuch 
as those who held them manifestly sought by 
subtle interpretations to extend the power of 
men in authority to avenge themselves on their 
political adversaries. The meaning of the Con- 
stitution in regard to treason is so plain to 
every man’s common sense that it needs no 
legal gloss. 
As for Judge Chase, his expositions of the 
Constitution, which are now quoted with such 
deference, were given by him at the trial of 
John Fries, for his conduct during which, among 
other matters of accusation, he was impeached 
before the Senate. Fries, in 1799, headed a 
successful attempt to rescue thirty prisoners 
from the hands of the United States Marshal, 
who had them in custody for resisting the levy 
of an unpopular direct tax. Fries was prose- 
cuted for treason, and found guilty; his com- 
panions were found guilty of a high misde- 
meanor. 
The President pardoned Fries, and thus wise- 
ly quieted the public indignation. On the im- 
peachment of Judge Chase, the article which 
accused him of “arbitrary, oppressive, and un- 
just ” conduct on the trial of Fries, was submit- 
ted to the Senate, sixteen members of which 
pronounced the Judge guilty, and eighteen gave 
a contrary yote, so narrowly did he escape pun- 
ishment. From his time—from the time of the 
pardon of Fries—a most significant event, from 
which the present Administration may well 
take a lesson—this strained doctrine of treason 
has slept till now, when it is revived by Mr. 
Fillmore and Mr. Webster. If they choose to 
press it, the more boldly and unreservedly they 
insist upon it the better we shall be satisfied. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


TREASON. 


Now, one difficulty that presents itself to our 
mind is, that, measured by these definitions, al- 
most every serious riot might be magnified into 
the crime of treason; or, in other words, the 
law of treason might thus be made to embrace 
a class of crime for which the framers of the 
Constitution never designed to impose so grave 
a penalty as that which attaches to treason. 
Another difficulty is, that so far as the reported 
evidence at the examinations enables us to 
judge, the prosecution will fail to convince an 
intelligent jury that the murderers of Mr. Gor- 
such really intended to commit a belligerent 
act against the United States Government. 
“Combination” we hold to be proved ; combi- 
nation to prevent the arrest, by any and all 
means, of certain persons whom the law re- 
quired should be given up, to be disposed of by 
its authority; and combination, too, directed 
against the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
enacted by the Congressof the United States in 
a specific. case. We hold such opposition to 
the recognised law of the land to be morally 
treason—treasonable in temper—as in truth is 
all unwillingness to aid in enforcing the law. 
But the real question is, Is it the actual treason 
contemplated by the Constitution 2 

Genuine conservatism—the cause of law and 
order—will lose nothing, but gain much, by a 
calm and rigid examination of the mode in 
which Judge Kane’s charge to the grand jury 
proposes to apply the law of treason. It is 
quite as necessary to guard our liberties as to 
support our laws. True patriotism consists in 
the equal discharge of the two duties. Failure 
in one particular would involve us in despotism ; 
neglect in the other would plunge us in the 
gulf of anarchy. Let us, therefore, see how 
such an interpretation of the law would ope- 
rate in any supposable case. Twenty citizens 
of the United States confederate in a smug- 
gling operation, They know it to be illegal 
they are warned that the revenue officers wil 
seize the goods in port, and confiscate them ; 
they openly declare that they will surrender 
the goods only with their lives, and avowedly 
arm themselves in order to resist the executors 
of the law ; a conflict follows, a revenue officer 
is shot, and others are wounded. Would those 
smugglers be arraigned for treason? Was 
such a thing ever known? Such conflicts, with 
such results, have not been unfrequent upon 
the coast of England, but we never heard of 
an indictment for treason being framed against 
the smugglers. Paige fi 

Yet it is easy to see that the a laid 
down in the extracts we have made from the 
charge would constitute such a conflict or riot 
an act of treason. It would be a “combination 
forcibly to prevent or oppose the execution or 
enforcement of a public statute, accompanied 
by an act of forcible opposition in pursuance of 
such combination.” e two “indispensable 
elements of treason ” would be found in it— 
conspiracy to oppose, and the exercise of actual 
force in opposition, after the purpose had been 
Sion. It may be answered that the crime 

eontrabandists in such case would be 








Ges, 
lighter punishment, but as principals, 
Peeicnew- pully, One of 


treason. Assuredly it would be, if there is no 


stretching of the law in Judge Kane’s charge. 
But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that, even when the frequency of the crime de- 
manded severe penalties and repressive meas- 
ures, it has never been so considered either by 
English or American courts—because, as we 
apprehend, opposition to the law for a personal 
end, even when that opposition has the “ essen- 
tial elements” of combination and the employ- 
ment of actual force, is not looked upon as an 
act of rebellion against the Government or 
Constitution, or body of laws and enactments, 
but as a crime against a single law, with the 
specific object of personal gain, real or ima- 
gined, in one form or in another. 

The reader will see, therefore, why we deem 
the indictment of these men for treason un- 
wise. It appears to us a novel and unnecessa- 
rily stringent application of the principles of 
law, such as to excite some jealousy in the pop- 
ular mind. This embraces the difficulty of 
conviction, and a failure to convict of the prin- 
cipal crime will mar the moral effect of the en- 
tire action of the Government in defence of the 
supremacy of the law. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


JUDGE KANE'S CHARGE. 


The intelligence of Judge K. is to be im- 
peached as much as his humanity. To predi- 
cate treason on an act which was purely one of 
self-defence, is to confound all legal as well as 
moral distinctions. By the Constitution, treason 
against the United States consists in “levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.” To resist 
an officer is not levying war; to kill one who is 
approaching you with deadly weapons, in a 
murderous spirit, is not treason; to oppose a 
particular enactment is not to plot the over- 
throw of the Government. By the Constitution 
of Maryland—the very State from which Gor- 
such came on his mission of villany—it is ex- 
pressly declared that “the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance against arbitrary power and oppresssion 
ts absurd, slavish, and destructive of the good 
and happiness of mankind.’ Here is a full 
justification of the resistance made by the gal- 
lant blacks of Christiana. The spirit by which 
they were actuated was not» one of hostility to 
the United States ; it was neither disorderly nor 
vindictive ; it did not seek a disturbance of the 
peace; it courted no conflict with the Govern- 
ment; it desired nothing but peace and con- 
cord ; it acted in self-defence, for self-preserva- 
tion. No candid mind doubts this; even the 
blindest must apprehend it. To arrest them, 
therefore, on the charge of treason, to put them 
on trial as traitors, is an insult to the common 
intelligence of our race, and a procedure so 
damnable as to call for the execrations of an 
astonished world on all those who participate 
in it. “Cain! Cain! where is thy brother ?” 

Every man’s house is his castle, and he is en- 
titled to defend the same against all unlawful 
intruders. Thus, 4 Blackstone’s Com., p. 223: 

“In civil society, the laws come in to the as- 
sistance of the weaker party ; and besides that, 
they leave him his natural right of killing the 
aggressor if he can; they also protect and 
avenge him, in case the might of the assailant 
is too porees. The law of England has so 
particular and tender a regard to the immunity 
of a man’s house, that it styles it his castle, and 
will never suffer it to be violated with impunity. 
For this reason, no outward doors can be broken 
open to execute any civil process.” 


From the Cleveland True Democrat. 


REBELLION RATHER. 


We are patient in all things. We are for 
peace, and the arts of peace, in every essential 
act. But if there be an rag made by ours, 
or any Government under Heaven, to make 
such acts crzmes—to construe them into trea- 
son, and we could not, by appeal to the le. 
gull Goreme. the ‘healics kent Sonica pms 3: 
this accursed tyranny, and rescue from the dun- 
geon and the gallows the noble men who did 
these acts, we would counsel rebellion, anything 
lawful for man to do, to rid our land, or an 
land, of such infernal despotism. It is too ak 
for law-obeying freemen to endure. It is too 
much for Christian patriotism to suffer. 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 
INDICTMENT FOR TREASON. 


There is a spirit of subserviency among us 
on this question, which should awaken indigna- 
tion rather than contempt. The sentiment of 
freedom on the subject of slavery has found a 
very low standard. The press, with but few 
rare exceptions, are pandering to that spirit. 

The judicial proceeding against the Chris- 
tiana negroes is in violation of that clause of 
the Constitution which defines the crime of 
treason thus: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. No person shall be convicted of trea- 
son unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court.” 

There is no warrant for that proceeding, 
therefore, either in the Constitution or in any 
law of Congress ; nor is there any judicial pre- 
cedent for this strained construction. And yet 
the public sentiment is so overawed and the pub- 
lic press so tamed, that scarcely a voice of re- 
monstrance or reproof is heard ! 

Look at the spectacle of a colored preacher, 
who stands indicted for treason because he in- 
formed that the slave-catchers were on their 
way to Christiana after fugitives. 

That colored preacher obeyed an impulse for 
which he can, and, if need be, will, go to the 
dungeon or the gallows rejoicing. To with- 
hold that information from those who were 
“flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone,” would 
have been an offence against the laws of na- 
ture and humanity. There is not a law upon 
any statute book, that either in letter or spirit 
makes the act with which that colored preach- 
er is charged, a crime. But a high judicial 
tribunal has had him indicted for treason! 
Before sentence can pass against him, there 
must be a trial—a trial, God be praised, by 


a, acting upon the hopes and the fears 
of men who are looking to the South for politi- 
cal or pecuniary advaritages, is now exerting a 
powerful sway over the public mind. And this 
“ Peculiar Institution” is most exacting and ar- 
bitrary in its demands. It asks security in a 
bond, that henceforth the North shall not dis- 
turb, even in the way of an amendment, any of 
the “Compromise Laws.” And to this despotic 
demand there is, by politicians and merchants, 
a tame acquiescence. 





Tue Banxer Latuam.—The Richmond Re- 
publican, in quoting our notice of the Hogarth 
Cane, recently conveyed across the Atlantic as 
a present to Mr. Latham, says: 

“Tt gives us great pleasure to transfer to our 
columns the following article from the Wash- 
ington Telegraph. Mr. Latham is one of the 
most sagacious and energetic of the business 
men of this country, and combines with fine in- 
telligence a generous, pathizing, and liberal 
soul. He is one of ‘Nature’s noblemen,’ and 
we are glad to know that he has won the 
smiles of Fortune as well as of Nature, and is 
coining money fast enough to keep up the dig- 
nity of Nature’s patent of nobility. Mr. Latham 
is a self-made man, and by his own clear head 
and indomitable spirit has conquered obstacles 
which would have affrighted common minds, 
and placed himself upon a theatre which af- 
fords a wide field for distinction, honor, and 
usefulness. We rejoice in his success ; and were 
it not an unwise and therefore an unfriendly 
wish, we could desire him to become as rich as 
Croesus. But, instead of this, we trust he will 
be satisfied when he acquires the fortune of 
Girard or John Jacob Astor. We know that 
he will take care to distribute his money to de- 
serving objects before he dies, and that he will 
not follow the example of some old skinflints, 
whose hands are never open till death unclas 
their gripe, and who give their money to the 
poor jose the same necessity which compels 
them to yield their souls to the devil.” 

American Telegraph. 





Anotuer Triumpu.—The London Morning 
Chronicle praises some Brussels carpets exhibit- 
ed at the Fair, and which were woven upon 

wer-looms at the manufactory of Mr. Bige- 

w, the inventor, in Massachusetts. The Chron- 
icle says: © 

“Although various attempts have been made 
to adapt the power-loom to carpet weaving in 
England, there is not, we believe, at this mo- 
ment any machinery perfected for that object. 
Our American brethren have therefore gained 
another step ahead of us, and have won another 





laurel on this well-contested field of the indus- 


! trial arts,” 





| breaking out in 1852 should lead to the procla- 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The California steamer Illinois brings nearly 
$2,000,000 in gold dust. The election returns 
for Governor are still uncertain, though the 
_hapyons + is in favor of the Whig candidate. 
The Legislature will have a majority of the Op- 
position, insuring the election of the Opposition 
candidate to the United States Senate. The 
city of Marysville has been visited with another 
serious fire, and Spanishtown, on the Calaveras 
river, has suffered from an extensive conflagra- 
tion, which consumed 150 dwellings, the whole 
loss amounting to $250,000. 

_ Our accounts from the mining districts con- 
tinue to be of the most memngng character. 
Measures are on foot for the construction of a 
railroad between San Francisco and San José, 
with a capital of $1,500,000, of which the 
amount of $150,000 has been subscribed. 

N. Y. Tribune. 

The people of the southern part of the State 
are moving for a separate Territorial existence. 
Several papers have embarked in the move- 
ment. They say they wish a Territorial form 
of Government, without any provision as to 
Slavery! Mark that! The real object of the 
movement is now revealed. It is a plot to open 
the southern half of California to slave labor, 
and prepare the way for a new slave State on 
the Pacific. But, what of it? Hurrah for 
Compromises and Concession and the Union! 





Tue Votre or Mississipr1.—The vote of 
Mississippi, by Congressional districts, in the 
recent election for members of the State Con- 
vention, was as follows: 








District. Union. State Rights. Union maj. 
1. Complete 9,351 5,569 3, 
2, ‘ ex.1Co. 6,748 5,057 1,691 
ey 6,250 5,628 1,622 
4. “ ex.1Co. 5,053 4,986 67 
Total 28,402 21,240 7,162 
21,240 





Vote in State 49,642 


- 


SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTION. 


The number of votes polled, as far as heard 
from, is represented by the Charleston Courier 
of the 18th instant to be as follows: 


Co-operation. Secession. 








ist Congressional district - 2,349 1,138 
2d do. do. - 871 260 
3d do. do. «, -...3,015 2,307 
4th do. do. - 3,300 2,363 
5th do. do. - 2,363 1,653 
6th do do. - 2,824 1,359 
7th do do. - 1,643 2,369 

Total - - - 16,371 11,449 


The majority for Co-operation out of the 
27,820 votes is 4,892, from which must be de-4 
ducted the Williamsburg Secession majority, 
and added the majorities in Anderson, Pickens, 
Abbeville, and Clarendon, which will give a 
total thus far of about 7,278 votes. 


Miss EvizaBetH Biackwett, M. D.—We 
learn from a brief yet highly complimentary 
notice of this lady, in the New York Tribune, 
that she has lately returned to that city, and 
commenced the practice of her profession, at 
No. 44 University Place, after an absence of 
two years in Europe, one of which was spent 
as an interne, or house physician; at the Ma- 
ternity Lying-in Hospital, and the other in the 
same capacity in the St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, in London. Miss B. has also spent some 
time with Preissnitz, at Graefenberg, studying 
the water-cure. 

From what we chance to know of Miss Dr. 
Blackwell, we do not hesitate to predict, that, 
despite of her sex, she will take a high rank in 
the profession for which she has qualified her- 
self by so many years of hard study, and 
against obstacles which would have appalled 
a female of ordinary courage and self-reliance. 
Apart from the excellence of her scientific at- 
tainments, she is a woman of intellect, of taste, 
of liberal culture, and of rare amiableness— 
itself a noble quality in a physician. She is 
also a good writer, in both prose and verse. 








From THE Rio Granpe.—The Brownsville 
(Texas) newspaper, the Rio Bravo, of the 8th 
instant, says: 

“We learn, from a gentleman who arrived 
on Monday evening on the United States steam- 
er Corvette, that Colonel Carvajal has received 
large reinforcements of efficient troops, and is 
now in a situation to attack any point he may 
choose to assail with a perfect certainty of suc- 
cess. We may look for further operations short- 
ly. Gen. Avalos is busily engaged in staength- 
ening his fortifications at Matamoros, and the 
city looks almost as warlike as when General 
Taylor entered it in 1846.” 





From New Mexico.—We announced the 
election of Major Richard H. Weightman as 
delegate to Congress from the Territory of New 
Mexico, but subsequent reports threw some 
doubt over this intelligence. We now learn by 
a late arrival at St. Louis that this gentleman 
is positively elected by five hundred majority, 
which will be agreeable news to many of his 
friends in this city —National Intelligencer. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 

It is said Louis Napoleon intends to get rid of 
some sixty obnoxious members of the National 
Assembly, by prosecuting them for subscribing 
to Massini’s Italian loan. The chances of Na- 
poleon are said to be diminishing, and his influ- 
ence on the decline. 

The communication by electric telegraph be- 
tween London and Paris is complete. 

Lamartine comes out in his paper in a new 
and less favorable strain towards the President. 

A respectable ~~ artist, named Kellesbo- 
var, was arrested at Paris, and kept in prison 
23 days, because one of his workmen received 
some letters the police thought suspicious. 

A French company at Martinique is about to 
transport into that colony 4,000 negroes from 
Benin and Dahomey, on the Western coast of 
Africa, pursuant to recent treaties with the 
black princes of those countries. 

The Charivari having made fun of the re- 
pee exploits of M. Odilon Barrot in boar- 

unting, the honorable representative sent the 
editor the last boar that hi 
aim. 

An Arab tribe, in the outskirts of Algiers, 
had a quarrel with another in the great Sahara, 
and marched against it in two bodies—one of 
these made a | arene owe attack on the town, for 
the purpose of drawing out the active popula- 
tion, and the other penetrated into the place, 
and massacred every one they met. 

ITALY. 

The Daily News states the following as the 
number of political prisoners in Naples, as ex- 
tracted from the police registers from May, 
1848, to the present time. These are the round 
numbers, (under the actual figure,) because an 
exact quotation might subject many Govern- 
ment officials to serious annoyance. 

Number of Neapolitan Political Prisoners from 
Muy, 1848, to September, 1851. 
Condemned to the Ergastola - - 36 
Condemned in irons to the Bagni = --__ 1,000 
Condemned in irons to the Bagni, but 

not yet removed from prison - ” 
Banished to the Islands after trial = - 
Banished to the Islands without trial, 

including the soldiers sent by royal 
authority to the camp of Charles Al- 
bert - - - Hy ite yah 
Accused, who have been, or still are, in 
rison, from May, 1849, to Septem- 
on 1851, not included in the above 





ad fallen before his 


300 
800 


6,000 


15,000 





Total - Bi ‘ : 
Supposed number of exues - 
Hiding from the police - = ~- 
Exiled from their native towns, 
~ but still in the kingdom - - 350 


_ 


- = 23,136 
3,000 
150 


3,500 





Total number of victims of the Nea- 

politan Constitution - + = 26,636 

The Lombardo Veneto, @ journal published 
at Venice, with the sanction of the Austrian 
authorities, states, that at the recent consistory 
held at Rome, the really important questions 
under debate were, not those referring to ap- 
pointments of bishops or cardinals, but that the 
main subject discussed was the probability of 
important events in 1852. The reception of an 
answer from Austria to a note forwarded to 
Vienna by the Government of the Holy Father 
was also a subject of debate. The Austrian 
note is described as giving the Papal Govern- 
ment every assurance of future peace, and an 
offer on the part of the Cabinet at Vienna to 


mation of a Roman Republic. In the event of 
such a catastrophe occurring, the Austrian 
Government would consider itself enabled to 
take this step, as the obligations contracted by 
the treaty of the four Catholic Powers would 
then be considered as null. 





OHIO ELECTION RETURNS. 


CincinnaTI, October 19, 1851. 

The Ohio Senate stands 8 Whigs and 24 
Democrats, two districts being yet to hear from, 
one of which will probably elect a Free-Soiler, 
and the other a Democrat. The House stands 
24 Whigs, 59 Democrats, and 2 Free-Soilers. 
Eleven districts yet to hear from. 

The official returns for Governor in all but 
13 counties have been received, and if Wood, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, should 
have the same ratio of increase in them as in 
the other counties, his majority in the State 
will not fall short of 20,000. 





The Charleston Courier warmly commends 
the exquisite finish of two new carriages import- 
ed for the Charleston Hotel, from a manufac- 
tory at Concord, New Hampshire. Is this what 
South Carolina means by non-intercourse? * 





A.late number of the London Times says 
that “Great Britain has received more useful 
ideas and more ingenious inventions from the 
United States, through the Exhibition, than 
from all other sources!” The Times is the 
paper which, early in the season, ridiculed so 
unsparingly the American department of the 
Exhibition. 


THe LroisLarure oF PENNSYLVANIA will 
stand as follows: Senate. 16 Democrats, 16 
Whigs, one Native. The Native is from Phila- 
delphia county. In the House there will be 54 
Democrats and 46 Whigs. 

One of the Whig candidates for the Supreme 
Bench, the Hon. Richard Coulter, is undoubted- 
ly elected, in consequence of Mr. Campbell 
(Dem.) running behind his ticket. 





Tue German Patriot Funp.—We see it 
stated that double twenty thousand dollars has 
already been raised by Dr. Kinkel, since his 
brief sojourn amidst us. The Italians have al- 
ready raised two millions of dollars, which are 
now on deposit in a London bank, subject to 
the control of the revolutionary Democrats, who 
are preparing to blow up the crowned tyrants 
of the old world. 


a 


NOT BEATEN, BUT BETRAYED—WHO 
DEFEATED GOV. JOHNSTON ? 


A FEW CALM WORDS TO THE WHIGS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The result of Tuesday’s election will greatly 
surprise the honest Whigs of Pennsylvania. 
All the indications of victory were with us. All 
the issues of the campaign were in our favor. 
We had a leader whose previous Administra- 
tion had been faultless. That leader worked 
faithfully in the canvass, was well received by 
the people, and made a good impression upon 
the people. The true friends of Governor 
Johnston were active. and all that men could 
honestly do was done to procure his election. 
In they were sustained by many of the other 
party who were satisfied with his stewardship, 
and were opposed to a change. Why, then, 
was he defeated? This is an important ques- 
tion, to which the attention of the Whig party 
may well be invited. Why, with such a leader, 
with such issues, with such arguments, with 
such efforts, and such an organization, was 
Governor Johnston defeated? The answer is 
plain. Governor Johnston was overthrown in 
this contest, not by the efforts of the Locofoco 
party, but by the secret though effective treach- 
ery of professed Whigs—men, too, in the inter- 
est and favor of the present National Adminis- 
tration. This is the truth, and we mean that 
the 7 shall know it. 

The Pennsylvanian of October 15th, in an- 
nouncing the result of the election, uses the fol- 
lowing significant language : 

“ Aided by a number of National Whigs, who 
would not be whipped in, in this locality, we 
have won a victory that we may wear as one 
of our most brilliant and most unfading honors.” 

This exposes the game which was played. 
“National Whigs,” as they are called, have 
aided the Locofocos and defeated the great 
Whig party of the State. And who are these 
“National Whigs?” They are men who wish 
to introduce a new test to party fidelity—to for- 
get all old principles, and to sacrifice all men 
who will not agree to surrender the freedom of 
speech at the tyrannical bidding of a neighbor. 

In 1848 the Whig National Convention 
nominated Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmore 
asthe standard-bearers of the Whig party in that 
contest. The nomination of Gen. Taylor was 
effected after a severe struggle. Wm F. John- 
ston was a member of that Convention. It was 
at his suggestion that the Pennsylvania Delega- 
tion cast their votes for Millard Fillmore. In 
consequence of that nomination, Mr. Fillmore 
was elected Vice President, and in consequence 
of that election he is now the President of the 
United States. After the Convention adjourned 
in 1848, Wm. F. Johnston became the Whig 
candidate for Governor of this State. He can- 
vassed the State with untiring industry, and it 
was due to his efforts mainly that Pennsylvania 
voted for Gen. Taylor and Millard Fillmore, 
and thereby made them the President and Vice 
President of the United States. How does Mr. 
Fillmore requite these efforts? We will tell the 
public. Mr. Fillmore, we believe, is not per- 
sonally hostile to Gov. Johnston. We believe 
he is too honest a man utterly to forsake and 
seek to ruin the men and party to whom he 
owes his present place. But we do know that 
he retains in his Cabinet a man who has public- 
ly, and within the limits of our own State, 
expressed an earnest hope that Governor John- 
ston would be defeated. This is an undoubtled 
fact, and is within the knowledge of many of 
the best citizens of Pennsylvania. Daniel Web- 
ster is the man who has thus deserted the Whig 
party of the State, and plotted to secure the defeat 
of its nominee. , We say this with regret, but 
we KNow it to be true, and we wish the people 
of the State to understand that through the hos- 
tility of men like Mr. Webster the Whi ao 
of Pennsylvania is now in a minority. Mr. Fill- 
more is and was aware of this hostility. How 
far, therefore, he is responsible for the result of 
these schemes, we leave a candid public to 
judge. 

Mr. Webster has had his agents and wire- 
workers in different parts of the State. They 
were generally men of but little character, who 
could never have accomplished their object had 
they not taken the precaution to conceal their 
bitter hatred under the garb of extreme friend- 
ship. They were hypocritical as well as treach- 
erous. e will leave these men to their reflec- 
tions, and to the sure and just punishment 
which certainly awaits them. We trust that 
Mr. Cooper and his numerous and tricky con- 
federates will feel amply rewarded if our defeat 
now should defeat the party throughout the 
Union in the Presidential contest next year, and 
paralyze usin this State for a long time to come. 
The vote of Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Northamp- 
ton, and other counties where these assassins re- 
side, shows their fidelity to the men honored 
with the confidence of the Whig party of the 
State. In one ward in Harrisburg, where 
most of the traitors lived and have sympathi- 
zers, fifteen Whig tickets were voted in which 
Gov. Johnston’s name was erased, and Mr. 
Bigler’s substituted. In another ward and an 
adjoining township, the same course was pur- 
sued. And intthere in the State, where the 
same influence reached, the same result follow- 


ed. 

We therefore wish the Whigs of Pennsyl- 
vania to understand that this State has fallen 
into the hands of the Opposition, because the 
National Administration, and most of its spe- 
cial friends, determined that Governor John- 
ston must be defeated, and the Whig party 
sacrificed ; that large numbers of Locofocos— 
there being nineteen in one ward of Harris- 
burg—voted for Governor Johnston ; that this 
vote was more than overbalanced by defection 
in the Whig ranks; that this defection was 
owing to the intrigues of certain members of 
the Cabinet and their assistants in this State ; 
that Governor Johnston, if the entire Whig 

arty had been true, would have been elected 
by an overwhelming majority; and that Gov- 
ernor Johnston was defeated by the most shame- 
less and infamous treachery. : 

We make these remarks because the occasion 
demands they should be made. While eve 
friend of the State Administration will cheri 
in his heart of hearts those ae and honest 
Whigs who were true as steel to their standard- 
bearer, every honest man will as heartily detest 
the ignoble and dastardly traitors who were 





assist Rome with imposing forces in case events 





fraid of an open field and a fair fight, and who 
sieved their mp by sibhieg the dark. 


All honor to Governor Johnston! He stands 
before the people an honest man, stricken down 
by men who owe their positions to his labors. 

The Pennsylvania Statesman, of the same 
date, (16th,) has the following : 

“Johnston in Schuylkill.—The majority 
given to Bigler in Schuylkill aart is easily to 
be accounted for. It is clear that the Locofocos 
here, when they said that they were advised to 
bet on it by Mr. Cooper, knew their man. A 
letter, dated Pottsville, October 10, published in 
The Philadelphia Ledger of Wednesday, the 
15th, says that ‘At a inectabie meeting held 
on Thursday last, Mr. Cooper received three 
hearty cheers.” 

This is easily understood. No one will pre- 
tend to say that Mr. Cooper was cheered at a 
Locofoco meeting for supporting the Whig ticket 
or Whig principles—Harrisburg American. 
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THEFRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The last number of the second volume of 
the Frienp or Yourn has been mailed to 
subscribers. The next number, to be issued on 
the first week of November, will commence a 
new volume, which of course will be sent only 
to those who remit their subscriptions in ad- 
vance. 


The same corps of contributors that has 
made the Friend of Youth so attractive hith- 
erto, is engaged for the ensuing volume. Sub- 
scribers ought to renew without delay, and the 
publisher hopes to receive many new names. 

The principal original articles in the present 
number are— 

The Frigid Zone, a Poem; A story of Hun- 
gary, by Mary Irving; Books and Play, edito- 
rial; an Incident and Reflection, do. ; The Lit- 
tle Tease, do. ; Bread, do. ; Luigi, a True Story, 
by Martha Russell; Reply to Master Eck’s 
Letter, &c. 

The selections are tastefully made. Terms 
of the paper—50 cents a year for a single copy, 
five copies for $2. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Ba.timoreE, October 20, 1851. 


Beef Cattle—There were offered at the scales, 
to-day, 1.200 head of beeves, 825 head of which 
were sold to city butchers and packers, at prices 
ranging from $2 to $3 per 100 lbs.on the hoof— 
equal to $4 a $4.75 net, and averaging $2.56 
gross. The balance were driven Northward. 

_ Hogs.—There is a good supply. We quote 
live hogs at $6 a $6.50 per 100 lbs. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market is quiet 
to-day. Sales of 300 barrels Howard Street 
brands at $3.87 1-2, and 600 City Mills at 
$3.31 1-4. Rye flour, $3.50. Corn meal, $3 
per bbl. 

Grain—The grain market is quiet, and 
prices of wheat without change. We quoted 
good to prime red at 70 to 75 cents, and ordi- 
nary to good 65 to 70. White wheat is selling 
at 75 to 84 cents, as to quality. Corn has de- 
clined ; we quote white at 55 a 56 cents, and 
yellow at 55 cents. Oats, 30 a 33. Rye, 64 
cents. Clover seed, $5 a $5.50. 

Groceries—The market is steady. Small 
sales of Rio coffee at 8 a 8 3-4 cents. But little 
doing in sugars and molasses; prices unchanged. 

Provisions—The pork market is dull, and 
we note a decline. Sales of 100 barrels mess 
at $16.31 1-4 cash; prime, $13.87 1-2. Bacon 
steady; sales of shoulders at 9 a 9 1-4 cents; 
sides, 10 3-4 a 11 cents; hams, 10 1-2 a 11. 
Lard, 9 1-2 cents in barrels; kegs, 10 3-4. 

Wool.—Small sales of unwashed common at 
: oy 18 cents ; washed, 26 a 27 cents. Market 

ull. 
. Tobacco.—Sales at last week’s prices. Holders 
rm. 





New York, October 20, 1851. 

Flour is on the advance. Sales of 12,000 bar- 
rels at $3.81 1-4 a $3.87 1-2 for State brands, 
and $4 a 4.25 for Southern. Rye flour, $3.31. 
Corn meal, $3.31 a $3.37 1-2. Fair wheat is 
in demand at previous rates. Sales of 30,000 
bushels mixed corn at 56 a 57 cents. Rye, 70 
cents; oats, 40 cents. Provisions are firm. 
Sales of 300 barrels new mess pork at $15.25 ; 
mess beef, $8.75 a $11. Sales of 200 barrels 
lard at 9 cents. Groceries are steady. Rio 
coffee, 8 5-8 cents; sales of 100 hhds. Porto 
Rico molasses at 26 a 28 cents. Cotton is quiet 
but steady. Sales to-day of 800 bales. The 
cattle market is unchanged. 





MOUNT UNION SEMINARY AND NORMAL SCHOOL: 


This Institution, located at Mount Union, Stark county, 
Ohio, will continue its sessions under the direction of the 
Board of Teachers, consisting of O. N. Hartshorn, A.B, 
Principal and Proprietor; Ira O. Chapman, A B.; E. N. 
Johnson. jr.; and Artemas E. Ward. 

The year is divided into three Terms, as follows: the 
Fall Term of twelve weeks commences on the second Tues- 
day in August; the Winter term of sixteen weeks com- 
mences on the second Tuesday in November; and the 
Spring Term of fourteen weeks commences on the last Tues- 
day in March. 

The building formerly used proved unsuitable for the 
rapidly increasing demands of the School, but a new and 
convenient two story building, sixty by forty five feet, has 
been recently erected, and the entire work is now com 
pleted. 

The Seminary is furnished with an excellent set of Phil- 
osophical, Chemical, and As: ronomical Apparatus, Mathe- 
matical Instruments, Pelton’s Outline Maps, an Atlas of 
History, Cutter’s Anatomical Plates, a small Manikin, and 
a choice Cabinet of Minera's and Geological Specimens. Ar- 
rangements have been made with a practical Surveyor, re- 
siding in the place, for the use of a fall set of Surveyor’s 
Iustruments. 

Courses of Lectures on Natural and Moral Science, each 
Term of the year. 

Normal School.—For the benefit of those who may have 
in view that highly honorable and eminently useful, but too 
much neglected, profession of the Common School Teacher, 
the authorities of this Institution have recently established 
a School for Teachers, and sustain a Model Class. In this 
Class, Teachers will have an opportunity to witness the 
progress of the children under the most approved systems 
of instruction, and can also test their own abilities as teach- 
ers. In addition to teaching in the Model Class, the Teach- 
ers will meet daily during the Term, to attend Lectures on 
the modes of teaching and governing a School; the natare, 
importance, and dignity, of the Teacher’s calling, &c. 

Tuition per Quarter of twelve weeks. 

Orthography, Reading, Penmansnip, and Geography $2 00 

Arithmetic, English Grammar, Book Keeping, R het- 
o:ic and Logic, El ts of Criticism, Mental Phi- 
losopby, and Physiology - - - - 

The Natural and Moral Sciences, the Higher Branch 
es of Mathematics, Political Economy, Interna- 
tional Law, the Latin, Greek, and Elements of the 
French,Languages - - - - + «+ +$400 


The charge for Tuition must be settled in advance, either 
by actual settlement or satisfactory arrangements If pay- 
ment be delayed until the end of the Term, fifty cents more 
will be charged. In case that it becomes necessary for a 
student to leave before the expiration of the Term, the bal- 
ance on tuition fee will be refunded. z 

Students who purpose to graduate in the Scientifi: Course 
of Study, specified in the Annual Catalogue, are requested 
to signify the same when entering. 

Particular attention will be given to the development and 
discipline of the Moral Faculties, as well as to the c.mfort, 
health, and intellectual training of the students ; but no ef- 
fort is made—nne ever will be made—to teach the peculiar- 
ities of any sect. 

Connected with the Seminary is a regularly organized 
Literary Society, and also a Teachers’ Association. 

Ladies are admitted to all the privileges of the Institu 
tion; their studying room is separate from the gentlemen’s, 
yet they recite with them 80 far as they are pursuing the 
same studies. 

Board can be had in families at a price varying from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
week. 

It is deemed proper to state that in a few days a large and 
convenient Boarding House will be finished, to be under the 
direction of D. W. Hastings and Lady, whose skillfal and 
prudent management of so responsible a charge enables the 
Board of Instruction to commend it to public confidence 
At this house the expenses for board will not exceed one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week, including fuel, lights, 
and a room convenient to accommodate from two to four 
igus eiasibed of the students at the boarding house and at 
some of the private families will be under the immediate 

n of the Privcipal. 
"oka be furnished to young men wishing by Manual 
Labor to defray a portion of their expenses. 

The Seminary has a pleasant, healthy, and moral .ocation, 
in the village of Mount Union, sixteen miles eastward of 
Canton, Ohio, on the public road leading from Wooster to 
Wellsville, and is situated on very high ground, within one 
mile and a half of the place where the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg railroad crosses the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad. 
The country around it is elevated, fertile, and healthy al- 


most without a parallel. 
Buoks and Stationery can be had in the place. 





$3 00 





A. M. GANGEWER, 


Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement ot Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, eg ig Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 

- Baile 





Ivania; Dr. y, Editor National Era; and the 
sonenteg officers generally. June 6—6m 


OUR THREE JOURNALS. 


The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
the WATER-CURE JOURNAL, and THE SsTU- 
DENT, are published monthly, each at one dollar a 


year, in advance, by FOWLERS & WELLS, New 
York. 


The PurENorocicat Journav is devoted to the 
Moral and Intellectual development of Man. Pay- 
chology, Magnetism, Physiognomy, and all that re- 
lates to Minn, may be found in this publication. 

The Warer-Cure Journat is devoted to Hydrop- 
athy, Physiology, and the laws which govern life and 
health, including Dietetics, together with the philoso- 
phy and practice of Water Cure. 

The Srupenr is designed for Children and Youth— 
to be used in schools and families, It is devoted to 
Education, Natural History, (with illustrative engra- 
vings,) to Biography, Music, Phonography, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. It is probably the best 
Educational Serial published in this country. 

To obtain either or all of these periodicals, please 
enclose the amount of $1 for each in a lefter, and di- 
rect the same, post paid, to 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 


Oct. 9—4t No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 





THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 


Terms.—The Genius of Liberty is published month- 
ly for $1 per year, in advance. 

CiuBs.—Six copies for $5; ten copies for 8; and 
twenty copies for $15. 

CoMMUNICATIONS AND Moneys must be directed 
to the “ Genius of Liberty, Cincinnati, Ohio, Box No. 
552,” post paid. 

The Editor's office is No. 18 Main street. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


One of the most important discoveries of modern science, 
for the cure of pulmonary affections, is the Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, and the credit of its discovery is due to the celebra- 
ted Dr. Wistar. This valnable compound has restored 
thousands of sufferers to health. It is expectorant, tonic, 
and demulcent, and is said to be purely a vegetable prepa- 
ration. Under its magic inflaency, the most obstinate 
coughs, colds, and bronchial irritations, disappear. We 
have used it, and cau recommend it, partioularly at this 
season, when the great cause of disease, east winds, are so 
prevalent. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
Was introduced in the year 1838, and has been well tested 
in all the complaints for which it is recommended Fir ten 
years it has proved more efficacious, as a remedy for coughs, 
colds, influenza, bronchitis, asthma, and consumption in i s 

incipient stages, than any other medicine. 
From the Dedhum (Mass.) Gazette, Feb 18, 1849. 

The introduction of this famous medicine to the public, 
by Seth W. Fowle, has been of more service, probably than 
any other article that has yet. been discovered, snd has ef- 
fected more cures of various complaints “that flesh is heir 
to,” than all the miserable compounds that have ever as yet 
been trumpeted throughout the country The numerous 
certificates in his advertisement fully subs antiate the vir- 
tues of it. 


Look out for Imitations and Counterfeits. 


Remember, the only original and genvine article always 
bears the written signature of J BUTTS on the outside 
wrapper. 





Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia ; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
shoald be addressed, and for sale by his agents thronghout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. 8S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY & CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

r C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 

¢ necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
Tejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making applicatiun for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ars)a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the inform*tion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be take. to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

ce Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon H. 
L *llsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted b isi- 
bess during the past seven years. Oct. 23 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 
, ey subscriber offers for sale hie Farm, situated arout 

five miles from Washington, in Prince George's county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30 of which js a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a tn and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se'ls in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth. the resnlt of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at areasonable cost About 60 acres of wood- 
Jland—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfalness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abont “5 acres could be aivided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an eqnal quantity 
of wood and arable land to each. There is an orchard of 150 
peach t: ees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenerd. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun-dried brick, a 
log-kitchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
throngh the place, with snfficient water and fall for a emall 
mill Price — $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; a 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 

Oct. 23 MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 

AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
land in a most every instance. There are about 15,00 such 
claims on fi'e in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
T can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

O¢F~ Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 

Sept 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 

SHATTUCK HARTW ELL, 
TTORNEY and Coansellor at Law, Notary Pub‘ic, and 
Commissioner of Dees for Kentucky and Massachu- 
setts (fice on north side of Third street, near Main, one 
door east of Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, O. Sept. 25. 


POWERS & SEATON, 


Ate - ers os Law, aud 8 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning count 0. 

oe wae Re). POWKKS. 
GW. SKATON 

















Sent.26 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhili, Boston, 
7 the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, avd delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post~ 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Ind ent—weekly. Kdited by Key. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Rev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers,6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2 . 

Ths Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Yonng, edited by Mrs. M. |. Bailey, Washington Price 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mail, 5 


cents. 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year. 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro- 
gressive movements of the age, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men ; and 
to such men, in every profession and position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, including rome of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

&F Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all usefal boots, solicited by 

May 1. G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernbill. 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREE 
a iy meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Kooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 
‘ Some valuable additions to ee ware Trad opacimens 

ave been recently made, among which we wil! me 
of JENNY LIND, taxen from — one of _— ps 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype ta 
Rome, of Powens’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, & part of which may be 

at time. 

idee saeuine Sky: Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his city, toge her with a 
constant and suctessful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
these who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpaesed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

or peri ety - » me breastyins, finger 

settings furnished, if desired. 
an ase Nee . N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 2. ¥F. M. CORY. 








NESs, 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered weedy oo 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange . : 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm o 


HERS, & CO. 
on a SELDEN, then will be attended to with 


lity. 
——— ee 5 DEN, late Treasurer U. States. 


4 righ -Alen ee 

‘HERS. of Alerantria, Virginia. 
Rw. LU THAM, A the Oity of Washington. 
TL. P. BAYNE, o& Baltimore, Maryland, 





Jan. 9. 
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F KOSSUTH TO THE PEO- 
ADD Ry OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wasuinerton, D. C., Oct. 17, 1851. 

To the Editors of the Public Press of the U. States : 
GenTLemen: In the month of February last, 
Governor L. Ujhazi, late of Hungary, sent me a 
roclamation of the Hungarian leader, Louis 
Kossuth, addressed to the poople of these Uni- 
ted States, requesting to cause the same to be 
published, and to deposite its original, written 
- to the Magyar language, in the archives of Con- 

















When that valuable document came to my 
hands, a negotiation was pending, having for 
its object the liberation of Kossuth from the 
Turkish custody. This consideration induced 
me to consult confidentially with a number of 
distinguished citizens, occupying high and ex- 
alted stations, whom I new to be the truest and 
warmest friends of the Hungarian cause and its 
great leader; and finding that each of them 
concurred with me in the opinion that the pub- 
lication of that document at that time might 
have defeated the object of the negotiation, I 
informed Governor Ujhazi of it; whereupon he 
authorized me to retain in my po on its 
original until it could be safely ere 

This time has now arrived. e great Hun- 
garian leader being already under the protec- 
tion of the stars and — and approaching 
these hospitable shores, there is no necessity 
of withholding it longer from the public eye. 

Having set forth the foregoing explanation of 
reasons why the proclamation referred to was 
not laid sooner before the ats le of these Uni- 
ted States, to whom it is ad , | respectful- 
ly beg for it the liberalty of your columns. 

The original of the proclamation will remain 
in my possession until the next session of Con- 
gress, when it will be respectfully deposited 
within the hands of the representatives of the 

le. 

I some the honor to remain, with great respect, 
your obedient fellow-citizen and servant, 

G. Tocuman. 


| TRANSLATION. ] 


Address of Kossuth to the People of the United 
States of North America. 

Two years ago, by God’s providence, I, who 
would be only an humble citizen, held in my 
hands the destiny of the reigning house of 
Austria. 

-Had I been ambitious, or had I believed that 
this treacherous family were so basely wicked, 
as they afterwards proved themselves to be, the 
tottering pillars of their throne would have 
fallen at my command, and buried the crowned 
traitors beneath their ruins, or would have scat- 
tered them like dust before a tempest, homeless 
exiles, bearing nothing but the remembrance 
of their prefidy, and that royalty which we 
ought to have lost through their own wicked- 


ness. 

I, however, did not take advantage of these 
favorable circumstances, though the entire free- 
dom of my dear native land was the only wish 
of my heart. My requests were of that mode- 
rate nature which, in the condition of Hungary 
and Europe, seemed best fitted for my country- 
men. I asked of the King. not the complete in- 
dependence of my beloved country—not even 
any new rights or privileges—but simply these 
three things: : 7 : 

First. That the inalienable rights sanctioned 
by a thousand years, and by the constitution of 
my fatherland, should be guarantied by a 
national and responsible administration. 

Second. That every inhabitant of my country, 
without regarding language or religion, should 
be free and equal before the law—all classes 
having the same privileges and protection from 
the law. 

Third. That all the people of the Austrian 
Empire that acknowledged the same persons as 
Emperor whom we Hungarians recognised as 
King, and the same law of succession, should 
have restored their ancient constitutional rights, 
of which they had been unjustly despoiled, 
modified to suit their wants and the spirit of 
the age. 

The first demand was not for any new grant 
or concession, but simply a fresh guarantee. In 
the arrangement made with our ancestors, 
when, by their free will, they elevated the 
house of Hapsburg to the throne, a condition 
was made that the King should preserve the in- 
dependence and constitution of the country. 
This independence and this constitution were 
the very vitality of our national being. During 
three centuries, twelve Kings of the House of 
Hapsburg had sworn, in the presence of the 
eternal God, before ascending the throne, that 
they would preserve our independence and the 
constitution; and ae lives is but a ae 
tory of tual and accursed perjury. Yet 
ns: pany did not weaken our fidelity. No 
nation ever manifested more faithfulness to 
their rulers. And though we poor Hungarians 
made endless sacrifices, often at the expense of 
our national welfare—though these Kings in 
times of peace drew their support from us, and 
in times of or and danger relied upon the un- 
conquerable strength of our army—though we 
ever trusted in their words—they deceived us a 
thousand times, and made our condition worse. 

While other nations were able to apply all 
their energies to angen the general welfare 
and to develope their means of happiness, = 
had to stand on guard, like the watchme 
mentioned in Scripture, for three centuries, to 
prevent our treacherous Kings from destroying 
entirely the foundation of our national exist- 
ence—our constitution and independence. 

I, as the representative of my countrymen, 
asked nothing more than a constitutional min- 
istry, whose responsibility would prevent the 
King from violating his oath. 

The second demand was still less for any po- 
litical right. We asked for nothing more than 
a reform in the internal administration of the 
State—a simple act of justice which the aris- 
‘tocracy owed the people. And in this how 
much the King would have gained! The 
strength of his throne would have been increas- 
ed tenfold by thus winning the affections of his 
faithful people. 

The third demand was prompted by human- 
ity and fraternal feeling. It was the proper and 
holy mission of our nation, as the oldest mem- 
ber of the empire, and possessing a-constitution- 
al form of Government, to raise its voice in be- 
half of those sister nations under the same ru- 
ler, and who were united to us by so many ties 
of relationship. Lovers of om, we would 
not ask liberty for ourselves alone ; we would 
not boast of privileges that others did not enjoy, 
but desired to be free, in fellowship with free 
nations around us. This motive was inspired 
by the conviction that two crowns—a constitu- 
tional and a despotic crown—could not be worn 
by the same head—no more than two oppos- 
ing dispositions can harmonize in the same 
breast, or that a man can be good and evil at 
the same time. 

The King and royal family granted these re- 
quests, appealing to the sanctity of their oaths 
as a guarantee of their fulfilment; and I, weak 
in myself, but strong through the confidence ofmy 
countrymen and the noble sympathy of the Aus- 
trian people, proclaimed everywhere, amidst the 
raging storm of revolution, that, “the house of 
Austria should stand; for, by the blessing of 
the Almighty, it had begun to move in the right 
direction, and would be just to its people.” It 
stood, and stood, too, at a time when, whatever 
might have been the fate of Hungary, the rev- 
olutionary tempest under my direction would 
have blown away this antiquated and helpless 
dynasty like chaff before the winds of heaven. 

I not only pone the house of Austria, but 
placed in its hands'the materials of a long and 
glorious future—the foundation of an indestruc- 
tible power in the affection of thirty-two millions 
of people. I tendered them the fidelity and as- 
sistance of my own heroic Hungary, which alone 
was able to defend them against the assaults of 
the world. I afforded them the glorious oppor- 
tunity—more glorious than had ever been pre- 
sented before—of establishing an impregnable 
barrier to protect freedom, civilization, and pro- 

ess, against the Cossack power which now 
reatens Europe. To attain this honor, this 
glory, one thing only was necessary—that th 
d remain faithful to their oaths. 
when was it that Austria was not treacherous ? 
We look in vain for as much honor as is found 
even among robbers in the Ha urg family. 
On the very day they si the grant of 
those moderate demands of the Hungarian peo- 
ple, and solemnly swore before God and the na- 
tion to maintain them, they secretly resolyed 
and planned the most cruel i i 


nsurrection, conflagra- 
tion, and blood, till, feeble and exhausted under 
the burden of a thousand miseries, ry 
might be struck from the roll of living nations. 


ey | tered by eve 
seph ! thou 2 


erect a united and consolidated empire, like the 
Russian, of sixteen various nations; they hoped 
to realize their long-conceived purpose of ma- 
king themselves an absolute power. 

Never were so many hellish arts used against 


‘a nation before. Not suspecting a counter-rev- 


olution or an attack, we were not prepared to 
defend ourselves, when suddenly we were sur- 
ised by danger. The perfidious Hapsburgs, 
satitute of all shame, and rejoicing in the an- 
ticipation of an easy victory, hesitated not to 
disclose before the civilized world their horrible 
plans—to subjugate us by the force of arms, to 
excite hatred of race, to call in the aid of rob- 
bers, incendiaries, and reckless insurgents, 
At this crisis of great danger, when many of 
our ablest men even were ready to yield them- 
selves to this decree of destruction, I stood 
among those who called the nation to arms. 
And, confiding in a just God, we cursed the 
cowards who were preparing to abandon their 
native land, to submit to a wicked despotism, 
and to pone a miserable existence by sacri- 
ficing liberty. I called the nation to arms in 
self-defence. I acted not with blind presum 
tion ; and emotions of despair found no place in 
my breast—for he who irs is not fit to 
guide a people. I estimated the valor and pow- 
er of my country, and on the verge of a fearful 
struggle I had taith to promise victory if Hun- 
gary would remain true to herself, and fortify 
na: breast with the impulsive fire of a strong 
will. 
To sustain the stern resolution to combat 
such an enemy, we were supported—first, above 
everything, by our unshaken confidence in God, 
whose ways are past finding out, but who sup- 
ports the right, and blesses the cause of an hon- 
est people fighting for freedom ; secondly, by a 
love of country and the holy desire of liberty, 
which make the child a giant, and ‘increase 
the strength of the valiant; and, thirdly, by 
your example, noble Americans! —you, the 
chosen nation of the God of Liberty! My 
countrymen—a religious, a God-venerating peo- 
le—in whose hearts burned the all-powerful 
ling of patriotism, were inspired by the in- 
fluence of your sublime example. 

Free citizens of America! trom your history, 
as from the star of hope in midnight gloom, 
we drew our confidence and resolution in the 
doubtful days of severe trial. Accept, in the 
name of my countrymen, this declaration, as a 
tribute of gratitude. And you, excellent peo- 
ple, who were worthy to be chosen by the Al- 
mighty as an example to show the world how 
to Siessive freedom, how to win it, and how to 
use it—you will allow that the Hungarians, 
though weaker and less fortunate than you, 
through the decaying influences of the old Eu- 
ropean society, are not unworthy to be your im- 
itators, and that you would be pleased to see 
the stars of your glorious flag emblazon the 
double cross of the Hungarian coat-of-arms. 
When despotism hurled defiance at us, and be- 
ga the bloody war, your inspiring example up- 
heaved the nation as one man, ey legions, with 
all the means of war, appeared to rise from 
nothing. as the tender grass shoots up after 
spring showers. 

Though we were inferior in numbers to the 
enemy, and could not compare with their well- 
trained forees—though our arms were shorter 
than theirs—yet the -heroic sons of Hungary 
supplied the want of numbers by indomitable 
bravery, and lengthened their weapons by a 
step further in advance. 
The world knows how bravely the Hunga- 
rians fought. And it is not for me, who was 
identified with the war—who, obeying the 
wishes of the nation, stood faithfully at the helm 
of Government—to extol the heroic deeds of my 
countrymen. [ may mention, however, that, 
while every day it became more evident that 
the heart of Enrope beat to the pulsations of 
the Hungarian struggle, we maintained the un- 
equal conflict alone. cut off from the rest of the 
world and all external aid, till a year ago we 
laid the haughty power of the tyrant house of 
Hapsburg in the dust; and had it not been for 
the intentional and traitorous disregard of my 
command by one of our leaders, who after- 
wards shamefully betrayed the country, not 
only would the Imperial family have been 
driven from Vienna, but the entire Austrian 
nation would have been liberated; and though 
by such treason this base family saved them- 
selves from destruction, they were so far hum- 
bled in March, 1849, that, not knowing how to 
be just, they implored foreign aid, and threw 
themselves at the feet of the Czar. 
The Emperor hoped that the Hungarian peo- 
ple could be terrified by his threatenings, and 
would prefer slavery to death ; but he was de- 
ceived. He sold his own liberty to Russia for 
aid to enslave his people. The choice of a 
coward is to purchase a miserable, ephemeral 
existence, even though at the cost of his honor 
and independence. 
The Austrians fgught against us, not only 
with arms and by the aid of traitors, but with 
studied and unceasing slander. They never 
ceased to impeach our motives and falsify our 
conduct, and vaunt the pretended justice 
of their own cause before the judgment 
seat of public opinion. Efforts were con- 
stantly made to weaken among the people of 
Hungary, and among the nations of the world, 
that sympathy and force which spring from a 
righteous cause. 
Free citizens of North America! you have 
given, in spite of these slanders, the fullest sym- 
pathy for the cause of my country. We had 
no opportunity to eae to you our motives 
and conduct, and refute the libels against us; 
but we said—and how truly your noble and 
magnanimous conduct shows it!—that such a 
nation knows how to defend a just and holy 
cause, and will give us its sympathy ; and this 
conviction inspired us with more confidence. 
Oh, that you had been a neighboring nation! 
the Old World would now be free, and would 
not have to endure again those terrible convul- 
sions and rivers of blood which are inevitable. 
But the end is with God, and He will choose 
the means to fulfil its purposes. 
Ye great and free people! receive the thanks 
of my country for your noble sympathy, which 
mes a great moral support in our terrible con- 
ict. 
When the house of Austria sold itself to the 
Autocrat, we, who were fatigued with our hard- 
earned victory, but not subdued or exhausted, 
saw with apprehension the spectre of Russian 
invasion—an invasion which violated the laws 
of nations, which was openly hostile to the 
cause of civilization, the rights of man, of order, 
and even to that principle which the diplomacy 
of Europe calls “the balance of power.” I 
could not believe that the Governments of 
Europe would permit this invasion; for I ex- 
pected they would intervene to effect a treaty of 
peace, ifnot so much on our account, yet to pre- 
vent Austria becoming the vasgal of Sesests 
check the growing strength and influence of 
the latter Power in the East. 
We desired an honorable peace, and were 
willing to submit to any reasonable terms. We 
many times tendered the olive-branch. We 
asked the constitutional Governments of Euro 
to interpose. They heard us not. The haughty 
Imperial family, forgetting that they were the 
real traitors, rejected every proposition, with the 
defying expression that they “did not treat with 
rebels.” Aye, more: they threw our ambassa- 
dors into prison, and one of them—the noblest 
of Hungary’s sons—they cowardly and im- 
piously murdered. Still we hesitated to tear 
asunder forever the bonds that united us. Ten 
months we fought, and fought victoriously, in 
defence ; and it was only when every attempt to 
bring about an honorable peace failed—when 
Francis Joseph, who was never our King, dared 
in his manifesto of the 4th of March, 1849, to 
utter the curse “that Hungary should exist no 
longer”—when there was no hope of arresting 
the Russian invasion by diplomacy—when we 
saw that we must fight to save ourselves from- 
being struck off the earth asa nation—when 
the house of Austria, by its endless acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, and by calling in the aid of 
a foreign Power, had extinguished in the hearts 
of the Hungarian people every spark of affec- 
tion—then, and then only, after so much pa- 
tience, the nation nabiiinal to declare its abso- 
lute independence. Then ke the National 
Assembly the words which had long been ut- 
triotic tongue: “ Francis Jo- 
88 YOUNL ‘Nero ! thou darest to 
say, Hungary shall’ exist no more! We, the 
people, answer, We do and will exist ; but you 
and your treacherous house shall stand_no long- 
er! You shall no more be Kings of Hungary! 
ped oy banished, ye perfidious traitors to the 


We were not only ready to accept any terms 
that were honorable, but we carefully abstained 


from doing ge br which would give the Czar 
a to med- 
i ana h he had long sought, 


The Hungarian nation loved freedom as the 





then hoped, by the power of the ba 
on, by the arma of Runa, 13 


best gift of God, but it never thought of com- 
Mcing a@ crusade against Kings in the name 
of » In Hungary there were none of 


those propagandists who alarm so much the 
rulers of the Old World, There were no secret 
societies plotting rg aye age My countrymen 
were not influenced by the theories of commu- 
nists or socialists, nor were they what the con- 
servatives call anarchists. The nation desired 
justice, and knew how to be just to all, irre- 
spective of rank, language, or religion. A peo- 
ple so worthy of feendann sare generous enough 
to leave something to time, and to be satisfied 
with a progressive development. No violence 
was used; no just right was attacked; and 
even some of those institutions were left undis- 
turbed, which, in their principle and origin, 
were unjust, but which, having existed for cen- 
turies, could not be abolished at once with im- 
punity. , 

The Hungarian people did not wish to op- 
press any—not even the aristocracy ; they were 
more ready to make sacrifices than to punish 
the descendants of nobility for the evils of mis- 
government, and of those institutions which 
emanated from their ancestors ; nor would they 
let the many suffer for the sins of the few. 

There was no anarchy among us. Even in 
the bloodiest conflicts, when the human pas- 
sions are most excited, there was the most per- 
fect order and security of property and person. 
How did the conduct of my ncble countrymen 
compare with that of the “order-making” Aus- 
tria | Whenever the whirlwind of war ceased 
for a while where the social elements were left 
in chaos, the instinctive moral feelings of this 
incorruptible people, in the absence of all gov- 
ernment, preserved better order and safety than 
legions of police. A common spirit animated 
the whole nation—no secret aims, no personal 
or local attacks, but a bold and open defence 
in the face of the world. Following the exam- 
ple of your great Washington, we adopted, as 
our policy, conciliation, justice, and legality, 
and scrupulously observed the laws of nations. 

The Russians and Austrians made the soil of 
Wallachia the basis of military operations ; and 
the Turkish Government, which either knew 
not its own interests, or was unable to defend 
them, silently permitted this violation of trea- 
ties and the rights of nations, thus humbling 
itself and betraying its own weakness. Several 
times we drove our enemies across the Walla- 
chian boundaries; for it was only necessary for 
our victorious army to advance into the coun- 
tries of the Lower Danube to rouse the inhab- 
itants against the Russians, and to transfer the 
war to their own soil. But we respected the 
law of nations, and ir: sd our conquering 
forces on the confines of Wallachia. Her soil 
was sacred to us. Austria left Gallacia almost 
unprotected, and collected all her forces to at- 
tack us. Had we at this time sent a small por- 
tion of our army to Poland, it would have 
caused a general insurrection, and that heroic 
but unfortunate“ nation would have revenged 
herself by throwing the Russian empire into a 
state of revolution. But we acted in defence 
only, and we deemed it a sin to precipitate other 
nations into a terrible and uncertain war, and 
we checked our sympathies. Besides, we avoid- 
ed giving the Emperor of Russia a pretence for 
a war of refaliation against us. Oh. it was 
foolish—for the despotic hypocrite made a pre- 
tence: he called our own struggle the Hunga- 
rian-Polish reyolution, though the whole num- 
ber of Poles in our armies did not exceed four 
thousand. 

We doubted not that the European Powers 
would negotiate a peace for us, or that they 
would at least prevent the Russian invasion. 
They said they pitied us, honored our efforts, 
and condemned the conduct of Ausffia; but 
they could not help us, because Europe required 
a powerful Austrian empire, and they must 
support it, in spite of its evils, as a balance 
against Russia in central and eastern Europe. 
What a mistake! Whatdiplomacy! Is it not 
as clear as the sun that the Czar, in aiding 
Austria, would do it in such a manner as to. 
obtain the greatest advantages for himself? 
Was it not manifest that Austria—who had 
always, through the help of Hungary, strength 
enough to oppose Russia—would, when she de- 
stroyed Hungary by Russian bayonets, no long- 
er be an independent Power, but merely the 
avant-garde of the Moscovite? Yet Europe 
permitted the invasion! It is an indelible mark 
of blindness and shame. It is ever thus in the 
imbecile Old World. They treated us just as 
they treat Turkey. They assert always that 
the peace of Europe and the balance of power 
require the preservation of the Turkish em- 
pire—that Turkey must exist to check the ad- 
vance of the Cossack power. But, notwith- 
standing this, England and France destroyed 
the Turkish fleet at Navarino—a fleet which 
never could have injured them, but which might 
have contended with Russia in the Black Sea. 

Always the same worn-out, old, and fatal 
system of policy!—while Russia, ever alert, 
seizes province after province from Turkey. 
She has made herself the sovereign of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and is sapping the foundations 
of the Ottoman empire. Already Turkish offi- 
cials are more dependent on the lowest Russian 
agents than upon their own Grand Vizier. 

Oh, that Hungary had received but a slight 
token of moral support from the European 
Powers—from those Powers whose dreams are 
troubled with fears of the advance of the Cos- 
sack! Had only an English or a French agent 
come to us during our struggle, what might he 
not have done? He, too, would have seen and 
estimated our ability to sustain ourselves—he 
would have observed the humanity, the love of 
order, the reverence for liberty, which charac- 
terized the Hungarian nation. Had these two 
Powers permitted a few ships to come to Osso- 
ra, laden with arms for the noble patriots who 
had asked in vain for weapons, the Hungarians 
would now have stood a,more impregnable bar- 
rier against Russia than all the arts of a mis- 
erable and expensive diplomacy. 

There was a time when we, with the neigh- 
boring Poles, saved Christianity in Europe. 
And now I hesitate not to avow before God, 
that we alone—that my own Hungary—could 
have saved Europe from Russian domination. 
As the war in Hungary advanced, its character 
became changed. In the end, the results it con- 
templated were higher and far more impor- 
tant—nothing less, in fact, than universal free- 
dom, which was not thought of in the begin- 
ning. This was not a choice; it was forced 
upon us by the policy of the European nations, 
who, disregarding their own interests, suffered 
Russia to invade and provoke us. Yes, we were 
martyrs to the cause of freedom, and this glo- 
rious but painful destiny was imposed upon us. 

Though my dear native Hungary is trodden 
down, and the flower of her sons executed, or 
wandering exiles, and I, her Governor, writing 
from from my prison, in this distant Asiatic 
Turkey, I predict—and the eternal God hears 
my prediction—that there can be no freedom 
for the continent of Europe, and that the Cos- 
sacks from the shores of the Don will water 
their steeds in the Rhine, unless liberty be re- 
stored to Hungary. It is only with Hungarian 
freedom that the European nations can be free ; 
and the smaller nationalities, especially, can 
have no future without us, 

Nor could the united Russo-Austrian forces 
have conquered my heroic countrymen, had they 
not found a traitor to aid them, in the man 
whom, believing in his honesty, and on account 
of his skill, [ raised from obscurity. Enjoying 
my confidence, the confidence of the nation and 
the army, I placed him at the head of our 
forces, giving him the most glorious part to per- 
form ever granted to man. What an immor- 
tality was within his reach, had he been hon- 
est! But he betrayed his country. Cursed be 
his name forever! I will not open the bleeding 
wounds by the sad remembrance of this event, 
and will merely meation. that the surrender at 
Vilagos was the crowning act of a long system 
of treachery secretly practiced—by not using 
the advantages which victories put in his 
hands—by not fulfilling my commands, under 
punning yretneee—ty destroying national feel- 
ing in the army—by weakening its confidence— 
and by the destruction, through unnecessary 
exposures and dangers, of that portion of the 
army that he could not corrupt in his base de- 
signs to make himself military dictator. God, 
in his inscrutable wisdom, knows why the trai- 
tor was permitted to be successful. 

In vain fell the bravest of men in this long 
war—in vain were the exertidns of my brave 
countrymen—in vain did the aged father send, 
with pious heart, his only son, the prop of his 
declining years, and the bride her bridegroom— 
in vain did all private interests yield to the 
loftiest patriotism—in vain arose the prayers of 
a suffering people—in vain did the ardent 
wishes of every friend of freedom accompany 
our efforts—in vain did the Genius of Liber 
hope for success, My country was mar 
Her rulers are hangmen. They have spoken 
the impious words that the liberty-loving nation 
“hes at the feet of the Czar.” Ins of the 
thankful prayer of faith, of hope, and of love, 
the air of my native land is filled with the cries 





of despair, and I, her chosen leader, am an 
exile, The diplomacy of Europe has changed 


into hopeless bon It is a painful exist- 
ence. y youthful children have begun the 
morning of their life in the hands of my coun- 
try’s destroyer, and I——but no; desponding 
does not become me, for 1 amaman, Iam not 
yoosnitters, or I would say, I envy the dead. 

ho is unfortunate? Iam in Broussa, where 
the great Hannibal once lived an exile, home- 
Jess like myself, but rich in services ormed 
for his country, while I can claim only fidelity 
to mine. The ingratitude of his nation went 
with him in his banishment, but the sorrowful 
love of my countrymen follows me to — 
of exile. To thee, my God, L offer than that 
thou didst deem me worthy to suffer for dear 
Hungary. Let me suffer afflictions, but accept 
ey as propitiatory sacrifices for my native 
land, 

And thou, Hungarian nation, yield not to des- 
pair! Be patient; hope, and wait thy time! 

hough all men forget thee, the God of Justice 
will not. Thy sufferings are recorded and thy 
tears are remembered. The blood of thy mar- 
tyrs—thy noble sons—which moistened th 
soil, will, have its fruits. The victims which 
daily fall for thee are, like the ever-green cy- 
press over the graves of the dead, the symbol 
of thy resurrection. The races whom the de- 
stroyer excited against thee by lies and cunning 
will be undeceived ; they will know that thou 
didst not fight for pre-eminence, but for the 
common liberty—that thou wast their brother, 
and bled for them also. The temporary victory 
of our enemies will but serve to take the film 
from the eyes of the deceived people. The sen- 
timent of sympathy for our sufferings. will in- 
spire among the smaller States and races the 
wish for a fraternal confederation—for that 
which | always urged as the only safe policy 
and guarantee of freedom for them all. 

The realization of this idea will hurl the 
power of the haughty despots to the abyss of 
the past, and Hungary. free, surrounded by 
free nations, will be great, glorious, and inde- 
pendent. 

At the moment when I hardly hoped for fur- 
ther consolation on earth, behold the God of 
Mercy freed my wife, and enabled her, through 
a thousand dangers, to reach me in my place of 
exile! Like a hunted deer, she could not for 
five months find in her own native land a place 
of rest. The executioners of the beardless Nero 
placed a reward upon her head; but she has 
escaped the tyrants. She was to me and to 
my exiled countrymen like the rainbow to 
Noah; for she brought intelligence of hope in 
the unshaken souls of the Hungarian people, 
and in the affectionate sympathy of the neigh- 
boring nations who had fought against us. They 
had aided the wife of the much-slandered Gov- 
ernor of Hungary. 

Although the sympathy of the world often 
depends upon the result of actions, and the suc- 
cessful are applauded, still Hungary, by her no- 
ble bearing and trials, has drawn the attention 
of th®world. The sympathy which she has 
excited in both worlds, and the thundering 
curse which the lips of millions, have pronounc- 
ed against her destroyers, announce, like the 
roaring of the wind before the storm, the com- 
ing retribution of Heaven. 

Among the nations of the world, there are 
two which demand our gratitude and affection. 
England, no less powerful than she is free and 
glorious, supported us by her sympathy, and 
by the approving voice of her noblest sons and 
the millions of -her people. And that chosen 
land of freedom ‘beyo 


Turkish oe to me and my companions 


eyond the ocean—the all- 
powerful people of the United States, with their 
liberal Government—inspired us with hope, and 
gave us courage by their deep interest in our 
cause and sufferings, and by their condemna- 
tion of our executioners. 

The President of the United States, whom 
the confidence of a free people had elevated to 
the loftiest station in the world, in his message 
to Congress, announced that the American 
Government would have been the first to recog- 
nise the independence of Hungary. And the Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress marked 
the destroyers of my country’s liberty with the 
stigma of ignominy, and expressed, with indig- 
nant feelings, their contempt for the conduct of 
Austria, and their wish to break the diplomatic 
intercourse with such a Government. They 
summoned the despots before the judgment-seat 
of humanity; they proclaimed that the world 
would condemn them; they declared that Aus- 
tria and Russia had been unjust, tyrannical, 
and barbarous, and deserved to be reprobated 
by mankind, while Hungary was worthy of uni- 
versal sympathy. 

The Hungarians, more fortunate than J, who 
were able to reach the shores of the New 
World, were received by the people and Goy- 
ernment of the United States in the most gen- 
erous manner—yes, like brothers. With one 
hand they hurled anathemas at the despots, 
and with the other welcomed the humble exiles 
to ‘partake of that glorious American liberty 
more to be valued than the glitter of crowns. 
Our hearts are filled with emotions to see how 
this great nation extends its sympathy and aid 
to every Hungarian who is so fortunate as to 
arrive in America. The sympathetic declaya- 
tion of such a people, under such circumstances, 
with similar sentiments, in England, is not a 
mere sigh which the wind blows away, but is 
prophetic of the future. What a blessed sight 
to see whole nations elevated by such senti- 
ments! 

Free citizens of America! you inspired my 
countrymen to noble deeds; your approval im- 
parted confidence ; your sympathy consoled in 
adversity, gave a ray of hope for the future, and 
enabled us to bear the weight of our heavy 
burden; your fellow-feeling will sustain us till 
we realize the hope, the faith, “that Hungary 
is not lost forever.” Accept, in the name of my 
countrymen, the acknowledgment of our warm- 
est gratitude and our high respect. 

I, who know Hungary so well, firmly believe 
she is not lost; and the intelligent citizens of 
America have decided, not only with impulsive 
kindness, but with reason and policy, to favor 
the unfortunate but not subjugated Hungary. 
The sound of that encouraging voice is not like 
a funeral dirge, but as the shrill trumpet that 
will call the world to judgment. 

Who does not see that Austria, even in her 
victory, has given herself a mortal wound ? 
Her weakness is betrayed. The world no 
longer believes that Europe needs the pres- 
ervation of this decaying empire. It is evi- 
dent that its existence is a curse to mankind; 
it can neyer promote the welfare of society. 
The magic of its imagined power is gone: it 
was a delusion which can deceive no longer. 
Among all the races of this empire—not ex- 
cepting the hereditary States—there is none 
that does not despise the reigning family of 
Hapsburg. This Power has no moral ground 
of support; its vain dreams of a united em- 

ire—for which it has committed the most un- 

eard-of crimes—are proved to be mere ra- 
vings at which the world laughs. No one loves 
or respects it ; and when it falls, not a tear of 
regret will follow it to the grave. And fall it 
surely will. That moment Russia withdraws 
her support, the decayed edifice will crumble 
to dust. A shot fired by an English or by an 
American vessel from the Adriatic would be 
like the pag ee at the city of Jericho. And 
this impious, foolish Government thinks to con- 
trol fate by the hangman’s cord. How long 
will Russia be able to assist? This Czar—who 
boasts that his mission is to be the scourge of 
all the nations striving for liberty—will not the 
Almighty, whose vicegerent he profanely as- 
sumes to be, blast the miserable boaster? The 
very character of his Government is a declara- 
tion of war against the rights and interests of 
humanity, and the existence of other nations. 
Will the world suffer this long? Not long. 

e Hungarian nation, in her war, has not 
only gained a consciousness of her own strength, 
but she has forced the conviction into the 
minds of other nations that she deserves to ex- 
ist, and to be independent; and she can show 
justly that her existence and independence are 
essential to the cause of liberty in Europe. 
No, no! Hungary is not lost! By her faith, 
bravery, and by her foresight, which teaches her 
to abide her time, she will be yet among the 
foremost in the war of universal liberty. 

You, noble Americans, we bless in the name 
of the God of Liberty! To you, who have 
summoned the murderers of my countrymen 
before the judgment seat of the world—to you 
who are the first judges of this court—I wi 
bring the complaints of my nation,and before 
you I will plead her cause. When the house 
of Hapsburg, with the aid of a foreign army, 

invaded my country, and had destroyed, by 
their manifesto of the 4th of March, 1849, the 
foundation upon which the union with Austria 
rested, there remained for Hungary no alter. 
native than the Declaration of Independence 
‘which the National Assembly unanimous! 
voted on the 14th of April, 1849, and whic 
| the whole nation solemnly accepted, and sealed 
with their blood. 

I declare to you, in the most solemn manner, 





that all which has taken place, or that may 
hereafter take place, proceeding either from in- 
dividuals or Government, contrary to this decla- 
ration, which is in perfect accord with the 
fundamental law of Hungary, is illegal and 
unjust. 

efore you I assert that the accusation that 
the Magyar race was unjust to the other 
races—by means of which a portion of the 
Servians, Wallachians, Slavonians, and Ger- 
mans, dwelling in Hungary, was excited against 
us—is an impious slander, circulated by the 
house of Hapsburg, which shrinks from no 
crime to weaken the united forces of our army, 
to conquer one race after another, and thus 
bring them all under the yoke of slavery. 

It is true, some of the races in Hungary had 
reason to complain; but these subjects of com- 
plaint were the inevitable consequence of the 
pre-existing state of things and the Austrian 
interference. But the Croatians had no reason 
to complain. This race of half a million, in a 
separate province, had a National Assembly of 
its own, and enjoyed greater privileges than 
even the Hungarians. They contributed pro- 
portionally but half as much in taxes; they pos- 
sessed equal rights with Hungary; whilst the 
Hungarian Protestants, on account of their re- 
ligion, were not suffered to own lands in Croatia. 
Their grievances and ours were the same, in the 
perpetual violation of the constitution by the 
Imperial Government. But their own peculiar 
grievances arose from the evils of former times, 
and from the Austrian system of government, 
which forcibly placed the Slavonian, Servian, 
and Wallachian boundary districts on the Ger- 
man military footing. 

The moment. however, our people became 
free and enjoyed their political rights, they be- 
came just, and placed all things upon a basis 
of freedom and perfect equality. But some of 
these races, blinded by the infernal slanders and 
suggestions of Austria, took up arms against 
us. This people, who for centuries had endured 
slavery, fought against theirown freedom! God 
forgive them! They knew not what they did. 

In America people of different languages 
dwell; but who says that it is unjust for Sena- 
tors and Representatives to use the English 
language in their debates, and to make it the 
official language of the Government ? 

This was what the Magyar race asked in 
Hungary. There was this difference only—that 
in America it was not necessary to establish 
this by law, for the original settlers had stamp- 
ed their language in the country; but in Hun- 
gary a law was necessary to make the Magyar 
the official language. The use of the Latin 
language—a bad relic of the middle ages, 
which the clergy and aristocracy preserved as 
something precious, imitating the ancient des- 
pots who caused the laws to be written in 
small letters, and placed on high towers, that 
the people might not understand their rights— 
had been retained among us. It was necessary 
to have a living, spoken, popular language. 
And what other could we have than the noble 
Magyar ? 

How often have I, and other leaders with 
me, said to my countrymen that they must be 
strictly just, and seek their future greatness, 
not in the predominance of one race, but in the 
perfect equality of all! My counsel was adopt- 
ed and made the basis of the Government. The 
same freedom, the same privileges, without re- 
gard to language or religion, the free develop- 
ment of each race under the protection of the 
law, were accorded to all. We not only 
gaurantied the right to use any language in the 
churches and schools, but we afforded aid for 
the education and development of each nation- 
ality. The principle we announced was, that 
either the State should protect no religion, no 
nationality—leaving all to the free action of 
the people—or that it should protect all alike. 

In the general administration, the predom- 
inance of our language, and consequently the 
race that spoke it, was a necessity ; but in the 
administration of county affairs, which in some 
respects resembled that of the individual States 
in North America, the use of each language 
was granted. In the courts, in the trial by 
jury, in the right of petition, in the republica- 
tion of all laws and ordinances, the various 
races had the right to use their own language. 
In one word, nothing was left undone which 
could tend to place all on a footing of the most 
— equality. True, we did not—as Austria 

ns done for political purposes solely, to enslave 
all the people and make the brave Hungarians 
a subordinate nation—make a territorial divi- 
sion of the lands. We respected rights, and 
wished to progress, but were too honest to com- 
mence a system of spoliation. And who has 
been benefitted by this policy of the Vienna 
bureaucracy? Not even those on whom the 
retended favors have been conferred. 

When those races clamored for national 
rights, I boldly demanded what was wanting, 
and what could be granted without injury to 
the country. No one answered but reckless 
men, who spoke of territorial division. The 
Serviaos desired to have the comitat Bacs and 
the three counties of the Banat as as separate 
Servian State. The Wallachians wished to 
have Transylvania. They (the Servians) did not 
consider that they owned no separate portion of 
the land in Hungary, and that in Bacs and the 
Banat were Wallachians, Germans, and Mag- 

rs, who could not bemadeé subordinate to the 
ess numerous Servians. So, also, in Transylvania 
there were Magyars, Jeklers, and Saxons, who 
would complain of such a connection with Wal- 
lachia. 

As there were various races speaking differ- 
ent languages in Hungary, and divided into as 
many municipalities, who could blame us for 
laying the foundation of Government in a just 
equality to all? Croatia alone was a separate 
territory ; and how often have we said to her, 
that if she would remain in union with us, we 
would give her the hand of brotherhood, but if 
she wished to separate we would not hinder her! 
We could not, however, permit such a division 
of Hungary as would have destroyed her as a 
nation. It was Austria who sowed the seeds of 
division and dissolution. 

Citizens of America! to you I declare honest- 
ly that my aim in the federation of Hungary 
with the smaller nations was to secure the na- 
tionality and independence of each, and the free- 
dom of all: and had anything been wanting 
which could have been justly granted to any or 
all of the races in Hungary, the Maygars had 
only to know it, and it would have been per- 
formed with readiness; for freedom, and not 
power, was their desire. 

Finally, I declare that, by the Declaration of 
ndiqpalinnen by which I was elected Governor 
of Hungary, | protest, so long as the people do 
not by their free will release me from that of- 
fice, that no one can legally control the affairs 
of Government but myself. This protestation 
is not made in a feeling of vanity or desire to be 
conspicuous, but from respect to the inherent 
rights of my countrymen. I strove not for pow- 
er. The brilliancy of a crown would not seduce 
me. The final aim of my life, after having lib- 
erated my dear Hungary, was to end my days 
as @ private citizen and an humble farmer. 

My country, in the hour of danger, called up- 
on me to asist in the struggle for freedom. I 
responded to its call. Others, doubtless, were 
more able, who could have won more fame, but 
I will yield to none in the purity of my motives. 
Perhaps it was confidence in my ardent patri- 
otism and honesty of purpose which induced 
the people to give me the power. They he- 
lieved freedom would be safe in my hands. I 
felt my weakness, and told them I could not 
promise liberty unless they were united as one 
man, and would lay aside all personal, all sec- 
tional interests. I foretold that, if the nation 
was divided, it would fall. As long as they fol- 
lowed my injunctions, and were united, they 
were unconquerable—they performed miracles 
of valor. The fall of Hungary commenced the 
day they began to divide. Not knowing the 
secret causes of this-division, and not suspecting 
treachery, and wishing to inspire confidence, to 
give skill and all the elements of success to our 
army, and caring nothing for my own fame, 
doing all for the good of my country, I gave 
command of the forces to another. ‘I was as- 
sured by the most solemn engagement, by the 
man to whom [ = the power, that he would 
use it for the welfare and independence of the 
nation, and that he would be responsible to me 
and the people for the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions. He betrayed his country, and gave the 
army to the enemy. Had we succeeded after 
this terrible blow, he should have met his re- 
ward. And even now he is not freed from his 
accountability to the nation, no more than I, in 
the moral right and sense, cease to be the Gov- 
ernor of Hungary. A short time may reverse 
again the fate of all. The aurora of liberty 
breaks upon my vision, even at Broussa, — 

I have, therefore, intrusted to ‘Ladislaus 


} Ujhazi, Oberges of the Saros comi d 
civil Goyernor of Comorn, the mission boon 


representative, and through me the representa- 





tive of the Hungarian nation, to the e.and 
Government of the United States, hoping and 


believing that so generous a oy will not 
judge the merits of the cause by a temporary 
defeat, but will recognise Governor Ujhazi and 
his companions with the accustomed kindness. 

May God bless your country forever! May 
it have the glorious destiny to share with other 
nations the blessings of that liborty which con- 
stitutes its own happiness and fame! May 
your great example, noble America, be to other 
nations the source of social virtue ; your power 
be the terror of all tyrants—the protector of 
the distressed ; and your free country ever con- 
tinue to be the asylum for the oppressed of all 
nations. 

Written at my place of banishment, Broussa, 
Asia Minor, 27th March, 1850. 

Lovts Kossutu, 
Governor of Hungary. 
KOSSUTH. 

The United States mail steamship Atlantic 
arrived aut this port at an early hour yesterday 
morning, bringing us three days’ later news 
from the old world. 

We have received some very interesting items 
of political intelligence by these arrivals. It 
appears that Louis Kossuth, the great Hunga- 
rian hero, is to stop at both France and Eng- 
land before coming to the United States, His 
release from hospitable imprisonmentin Turkey 
seems to have revived the hopes of the Democ- 
racy of Europe, who, it appears, are seeking 
every nar of honoring that hero. The 
town of Spezzia, at which the United States 
steamer Mississippi touched, was illuminated as 
a mark of joy at his release and of his pres- 
ence in the harbor. Similar demonstrations in 
his favor, no doubt, await him in other places. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the Missis- 
~~ did not steer directly for the United States, 
where Kossuth’s great services in the cause of 
liberty are better appreciated than they could 
be in any a country, and where he is 
certain of a welcome, such as republicans only 
know how to extend to one who has sacrificed 
all but life in the great cause in which he en- 
listed. It is too late to correct the error. Our 
regret that he did not embark directly for this 
country is increased by the delay that will be 
thus occasioned, for we fear now that he will 
not arrive here for two weeks to come. 

Our readers will be amused by reading the 
accounts of the proceedings of the Austrian 
Government towards Kossuth, and thirty-nine 
of his brave companions in arms, at the very 
time they were about placing themselves under 
the protection of the stars and stripes of proud 
America. It seems that the authorities of that 
despotism, despairing, as they had good reason 
to despair, of ever getting these brave Magyars 
within their power, went so far, in their ago- 
nizing disappointment, as to hang them in effigy 
from a gallows erected for the purpose. The 
proceedings, we learn, were intended to be of 
the most solemn and impressive character. 
Battalions and regiments of soldiers were or- 
dered out to witness this Punch and Judy exe- 
cution. The verdict of guilty, in contumace, 
and the sentence of death, were read to the as- 
sembled multitude, who were no doubt invited 
to witness the farce ; the hangman was directed 
to do his duty, and up went, dangling in the 
air, one after another, a number of black 
boards, with the names of the condemned chalk- 
ed upon them. In the mean time, Kossuth and 
his thirty-nine compatriots, who were thus, by 
their wooden representatives, consigned to the 
kind attention and courtesy of old Charon for 
a voyafe across the Styx, were safe and sound 
on board the steamship Mississippi, with “ free- 
dom’s banner streaming o’er them,” and, in all 
probability, defying the Austrian despot. How 
ridiculous all this appears to Americans! But 
despotism needs humbug like this to perpetuate 
its existence, and to enable it to eke out the 
few short years that remain to it. It is no pre- 
sumption, we think, to say that Kossuth was 
not much disturbed when he heard of his being 
hanged in this very Pickwickian style by his 
cowardly, contemptible, and dastardly enemies. 
Kossuth still lives; and if we are not much mis- 
taken, the stripling at the head of the house of 
Hapsburg will yet feel the force of his strong 
right arm when the proper time arrives. 


MECHANISM.—No. XX. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


About one-third of human beings are of 
school age—from four to eighteen years. That 
class in the whole world numbers of course 
three hundred millions; in the United States 
eight millions; in the State of New York one 
million ; in the city of New York one hundred 
and fifty thousand ; in the city of Washington 
thirteen thousand. 

The muscle, mind, and soul, deposited in this 
portion of the human family constitute a great- 
er magazine of power for advancing and pro- 
tecting the nations of the earth than all the 
navy ships upon the ocean, and all the forces 
and munitions of war upon the land. Examine 
it. In one day, in the city of New York alone, 
this kind of power, if permitted to act in the 
direction of its inherent, patriotic impulses, 
might produce at least one hundred thousand 
specimens as offerings to patriotism and science. 

hese tokens and fruits of generous impulses 
might be so distributed as to plant, the seed of 
similar fruit in each of the hundred thousand 
schools in the United States—rousing to action 
similar impulses in some five or six millions of 
young spirits, always charged and ready for 
onset in any noble enterprise. As New York 
numbers a large army of young veterans in this 
kind of warfare, a month would be a large time 
for them to rouse to patriotic action—true na- 
tional defence—the entire American forces, with 
whom is deposited the magazine of power em- 
bodied in young muscle, mind, and soul. 

In such a national warfare—rather a warfare 
of nations—the Empire City would not be per- 
mitted to share alone the glory. The young 
spirits in our National City haye got a taste for 
it. They, at the heart of the nation, indeed, 
constituting the life blood of the heart, would 
claim both the right and the power of throw- 
ing out intellectual, moral, patriotic pulsations, 
at least equal to those they received. Let these 
two great emporiums of power unite their 
forces, and let fly their missiles under skilful 
aim, and a simultaneous, nay, almost instanta- 
neous, uprising of all the young forces of young 
America would be witnessed for giving battle 
to the Old World. A knowledge of the power 
of such forces, and of their sure aim at the 
hearts of their antagonists, would show resist- 
ance to be useless, indeed, impossible; an im- 
mediate surrender would be announced, a great 
victory won, and, though every heart was 
pierced, not a drop of blood shed. 

Should any one doub: the certainty or the 
glory of such a victory, let him count the forces 
for obtaining it, and calculate the amount and 
the power of muscle, mind, and soul, bounte- 
ously and wisely committed to them for just 
such deeds of moral heroism, for just such 
bloodless victory, not so much with a ‘simulta- 
neous grounding of arms as with an instanta- 
neous and general rush to arms for an onset in 
| the same great battle, to be sharers in the glory 
of victory and of triumph. These young Amer- 
ican forces number six millions. No one needs 
but a chance to bring the muscle, mind, and 
soul, committed to him for the work, to engage 
at once in preparing instruments for this great 
moral warfare. For procuring these instru- 
ments they resort to the great store-house of 
their Creator. They provide themselves with 
metals, in all their native beauty, fresh from the 
mines, not permitting them to be deformed into 
the shape of swords, muskets, and cannon balls. 


themselves with crystals and gems sparkling in 
the mountains. By the magic power of the 
pencil and the skill of their yous hands, they 
delineate the beauty of the forest, the life and 
activity in the air, dwellers and sporters in the 
ocean. 

Such weapons, thus prepared, could soon 
number more than the inhabitants of our globe. 
In useful minerals, sparkling crystals, rich gems, 
drawings of quadrupeds, fishes, birds, insects, 
reptiles, trees, flowers, fruits, farmers’ -imple- 
ments, mechanics’ tools, and housekeepers’ uten- 
sils; in exhibitions of mechanism, with its first 
elements, numberless combinations, and illimit- 
able uses; with untold exhibitions of nature and 
art, capable of being drawn from this exhaust- 
less magazine of power and skill, constituted of 
young muscle, mind, and soul, floated in na- 
tional ships, and scattered by armies for national 
defence, might soon provide such a defence for 
nations as would at once change ships for can- 
nons and armies for muskets into distributors of 
the ates of science, wealth, and morals, for 
the benefit of all, and the injury of none. 

Exprriments.—The products of nature and 
art prepared by the young hands of New York 
have been distributed through the States and 
over the world. In return have been received 
similar specimens from most or all the States of 
our Union ; also, works of nature and of rude 





Besides metals fresh from the mines, they equip | 








or skilful workmanship, from Mexico Or 
the Fee-Jee Islands, China, India, and reel 


islands of the Mediterranean, Greece, Ita) 


and various other nations and plac 
earth. aD. 


FATAL GENEROSITY. 

The negro preachers at the South are often 
marked by great shrewdness and mother wit 
and will not only point the truth, but barb it sc 
that, if once in, it will stick fast. One of there 
in Old Virginia was once descanting with much 
earnestness on different ways in which men lose 
their souls. Under one head of remark. he said 
that men often lose their souls through exces. 
sive generosity. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “you tell me you 
never heard of that before. You say, ministers 
often tell us we lose our souls for our stinginess 
and for being covetous ; but who ever heard of 
a man that hurt himself by going too far 
other way? I tell you how they do it. They 
sit down under the sermon, and when the 
preacher touch upon this sin or that sin, they 
no take it to themselves; but give this part of 
the sermon to one brother, and that part to 
another brother; and so they give away the 
whole sermon, and it do them no good. “And 
that’s the way they lose their souls by being too 
generous.” 

There is great truth in this remark. The 
want of a self-applying conscience causes much 
of the best of preaching to fall like rain upon a 
rock, from which it soon runs off; or, if a little 
is caught in a hollow, it only stagnates, and 
then dries away, leaving no blessings behind 
A sermon, however true and forcible. thus dis- 

sed of, does no good to those among whom it 
1s so silently distributed, while it leayes him 
who squanders its treasures to perish at last in 
the poverty and emptiness of his soul. . 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D, ¢ " 
Ao T'S for procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transect ali business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend to the reconsideration of those 

applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 
“ Persons residing at a distance may prvcure all! necessary 
information respecting the patentebility of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents maac in proper form’ 
and may obtain patents, without incurring th+ expense of 4 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub. 
soribers. 

Models can be safelysent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Ufice. 

P. H. WATSON. 

July 18 &. Ss. KENWICK, 


FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 


For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Curriage Tops, &c. 


HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish 
pat to render leather sott, pliable, water proof, and 
munch more durable. - 
It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price: 
New Vork—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane. 
Aibany, N. Y.—4rchibald MeClure. 
Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Uo , Terrace street. 
Philadelphia—T, W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2d street 
Pittsburg, Pa —MeCurdy & Loomis. 
Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central ctreet. 
Bangor, Me —George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Block. 
Cleveland, O.- Seaman & Smith. 
Cincinnati, O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pear! street. 
Moutreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs 
Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Chiids. 
And in the cities and principal towns generally through- 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union. 
Aug 21 
PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTi- 
MORE RAILROAD, 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays.) 
FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS, 


O* and after Monday. 2d December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Phi'adelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street. at 9 o'clock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half hours 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 
the car. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 8 o’clook—being the only line on Sundays ; 

Returning. the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M. and 10 P. M. 

NOTICE.—Vickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner's 
risk, and passengers are expressly probibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty po: nds allow- 
ed each passenger. J. G. HARDIE 


Baltimore, April 19. Acting Agent 





BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN. 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annwin, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annuin, in advance.) 
Six Nos. of 32 pages each, and siz of % each, muking 753. 
vo {tf commences July, 1861. This unique original 
journal treats of all sabjects relating to mau— presents 

new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—ano surveys from a uew point of 
view the great wonders of the age. The knewledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are ita aims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratnitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

Vol. lL, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mai! for 
two dollars. June 12—Lyi 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law. and Solicitor ip 
. Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison aounty. Obio lan. @ 





THOMAS EMERY, 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinaati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. | and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 





HENRY MINER & CO, 
|B pormeng in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street, 

between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication Houze in the West, 
where may always be found the principal Magazines, and 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes Inks, snd in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholesale and 
retail. as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The Nutional Era and other periodicals are kept for sale 

Feb. 13—lyg 

NEW PAMPHLET BY REV.JOHN G. FEF, 

HE Sinfulness of Slaveholding shown by appea/s to 

Reason and Scripture. By Johu G. Fee, Minister of the 
Gospel in Kentucxy. 36 pp. 12mo. Priated by John A. 
Gray, and for sale by William Harned, at No 48 Beesman 
street, New York. Three dollars per hundred, and six 
cents single copy. This pamphlet hae just issued from the 
press, and it is intended, we understand, to give it a wide 
circulation in Kentucky and elsewhere. We hare been a# 
sured by a gemtieman who has resided iu Keutucky that 
Mr. Fee’s writings are held in high estimation, and are 
eagerly sought after, especisily by the grest body of the 
people. When it is considered that it has been claimed by 
many infinential persons in that State that slavery is not 
sinfal in itself, a well-written argoment drawn from reason 
and Scripture to the contrary cannot be considered unneces- 
sary ‘Chis pamphlet is well printed, and is we!l adapted to 
general circulation both in slave and tree States, fer there 
are some even here, ministers and laymen, who deny the 
sinfuiness of slavery in all cases We trust the friends of 
Freedom will send their orders, and aid in the wide circnla- 
tion of this seasonable and able essay. If sent through the 
mail, the new law requires the postage to be prepaid. It 
will be two cents a copy for 500 miles, and four cents for all 
distances beyond that. Aug. 7—3m 

LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the flaest quality 

equal to sperm for oombustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage Orders received and exeented for the 
Lake, Atlantie, and Southern cities, also for the Westladies 
and Canadas. A ply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Vi) Manafacturer 

23 Water atreet, near Walnut. Cincinnati. 0. 
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Jan. 20, 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
I N offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy 
for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish to 
trifle with the lives and health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge oursel ; 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its effeacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
the facts will not warrant. ; 
Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an fiquiry from 
the public into all we pubiish, feeling assured they will find 
them perfectly retiable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 
From the distinguished Professor ofl ‘hemistry and Mute 
ria Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Brunswick, Mr., February 
Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your prep” 
aration until I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects in 
my own family or in the families of my friends. _ lias 
Thia I have now done with a high degree of aatisfactio 
in cases both of adults and children 
I have found it, a4 its ingredients show, a power 


hs, and pa!monary diseases 
AY FoF 00108, and ome AKER C13 VELAND, M. P- 


From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills in this cily- 
Lowst, August 10, 1849. 

1 have been cured of the worst congh | — in my 
life, by your Cherry Pectoral, and aotee fail, when 
opportunity, of recommending it toothers. yy, 

Yours, respectfully, Ss. D. EMERS 

Dr. J. C. AvER. 

Os The following was one of the worst cases, : 
physicians aud friends thought to be incurable 
is 422, 1846. 
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Cuester, Pa., Augus 


Sir: I was taken with a terrible cough, broug 
cold, in the beginning of last February, and ee eight 
my bed more than two months. Coughing inces aly ken 
and day, | became ghastly and pale, my we aeons 
and glassy, and my breath very short. Indee tI Tittle bope 
ly failing, and in such distre-s for breath that bi ea 
of my recovers conld be entertained. While is pele 
tion. a friend of mine (the Rev. John Keller, “ a i epic 
church) brought me a bottle of your Cherry = _ a> 
I tried more to gratify him than from any expecta on or ite 
taining relief. Its good effect induced me to con ae ts 
use aa I soon found my health much improved. eo es 
three months, | aw well sat strong, and can attri 

our great medicine. 
cure onvien tne deepest gratitude, ry tS GopFRE y. 
Dr. J. C. AYER. lll 
and sold by James C. Ayer, practi 
wih. ob: , Mass., aud sold by the Traggiste — 
thronghout the United Statesand Canada. Aug: In 
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